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OYAL COLLEGE of MUSIC, Kensington Gore. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
or -R.H. Tue Prince or Wa tss, K.G. 
tor—Sin George Grove, D.C.L., LL.D. 
WEXT COLLEGE CONCERT will take place in MAY. 
The MIDSUMMER TERM will COMMENCE on MAY Ist, 1890. 
Regulations and other information may be obtained from Mr. George Watson, Registrar, 


at the Coll 
- CHARLES MORLEY, Hon. Sec. 





RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
and EXAMINATION. Inst. 1872. 
sident—The EARL of ABERDEEN. 
Warden—The Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mus. D., F.R.S.E, 
Director of Studies—Prof. BRADBURY TURNER, “Mus. B. 
The NEXT STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRAL CONCERT will take the’ at PRINCES’ 
LL, Piccadilly, on ONDAY NEXT, at 2 ae o'clock. programme will 
include: Overture (MS.) (A, Carnall, Mus. B.); “‘O Sunthat Wakenest ” (Frederick 
Corder); Pastoral Suite (John Francis Barnoity arch, ‘‘ Cornelius’ (Mendelssohn) ; 
Song (MS.) (Myles B. Foster) ; Coucert-stiicke, for pianoforte and orchestra (Schumann) ; 
Thi ird Concerto for pianoforte ‘and orchestra (Bennett) ; Sestett, ‘‘Oh Sommo Carlo” 
‘“*Ernani”’) (Verdi) ; and Concerto for violin and orchestra (Mendelssohn). Conductor, 
r. Frederick Corder. Tickets, price 5s. and 2s, 6d., may be obtained at the Hall, or from 


the undersigned. 
By order of the Academical Boar 
Mandeville-place, Manchestensquare, w. SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 





GCG? 4% 3.4% Oo F ORGANIST S. 
PROPOSED ABBANGEMENTS FOR THE SESSION, 1890. 





ay .. Annual Dinner at 7 p.m. 
ay % .. A Lecture will be given by Dr. C. W. Pear 
ee 13... Mr. J. Pere Baker will read a Paper on “ “The Study of 


Musical Form,’ 


June 3 ... A Lecture will be delivered by Mr. H. Somers Clarke. 
July 1 .,. Lecture at 8 p.m. 
ne 15... F.C.O, Examination (Paper Work) at 10 a.m. 
nm 16 F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m. 
pie 17... F.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m, 
PR ®@ ..é age of Diplomas at ll a.m 
ne Yn . Examination (Paper Work) at 10 a.m. 
‘ie s™. rf ‘C.0. Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m. 
os 24 ... A.C.O. Examination (Organ Playing) at 10 a.m. 
pe 25 ... Diploma Distribution at 11 a. oom 
Ne 31 ... Annual General —— at 8 
Hart-street, Bloomsbury, W. E. H. "URPIN, Hon. Secretary, 





ATIONAL SOCIETY or, EROFESSION AL MUSICIANS. 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS in MUSIC—PRACTICAL and THEORETICAL, 

The characteristics of these examinations are:—An absolutely well defined syllabus of 
requirements ; the attendance of two examiners at each examination; no professional 
local 1 representation candidates only known to the examiners by numbers ; list cf marks 
gained sent to each candidates after examination. 

Over 1,500 candidates examined last session. 

x. particulars from the General Secretary, Mr. Edward Chadfield, 49, Friar Gate, 
rby. 





LONDON ACADEMY of MUSIC, 8t. reorse’ s Hall, 
Langham- aree % .; at 2, Harrington-gardens, 8, W. 
E GRANTING OF DIPLOMAS. 

Professional and Amateur Musicians are informed that the London Academy of Music is 
prepared to confer its Diplomas of Bronze, Silver, and Gold Medallist, Associate and Cor- 
responding Professor, on applicants who satisfy a Board of Examiners. 

In order to render the Bi Georne' free from the objections of local examinations, they 
will be conducted only at St. George’s Hall, London, and by foreign professors of celebrity. 

The Next Examination is on January 9, 1890. The Bronze and Silver Medal Diplomas 
are open to advanced — of music in schools and colleges,—Forms of application and 


full particulars by post, &¢ C. TREW, Hon. Sec 
’ » Hon. Sec. 





HE SOCIETY of ARTS PRACTICAL EXAMINATION in 
VOCAL and ee MUSIC will this year be held in London, during 
e week commencing MONDAY, the 2nd of June. 
sie Bocet y's Bronze Medal will be given to any Candidate obtaining full marks in this 
xamination. 

A limited number of the Society's Silver Medals will be awarded to those Candidates 
(taking a First Class) whom the Examiner shall certify as having acquitted themselves 
best in the Honours ag tec of the Examination 

on application, 


Society’ Soe es H, TRUEMAN WOOD, Secretary. 





RGAN.—Chamber Pipe Or rgen FOR SALE. Fine tone, in 
good condition, 1 manual, 5 stops and pedals, suit Mission or Schoolroom, Apply, 
G, Mason, c/o Walker & Co., 27, Throgmorton-street, E.C, 








RYSTAL PALACE.—Beethoven’s Oratorio, “THE MOUNT 
OF OLIVES,” and Dr. J. F. BRIDGE’S HYMN for Baritone and Chorus ("* Rock 
Ages’”’) will be performed at the SATURDAY rr March 29. Vocalists: Miss 
pe Marriott, Mr. Henry Piercy, Mr. Watkin Milis. The Crystal Palace Choir and 
Famous Orchestra. Ogee, Mr. A. J. Eyre. Conductér, Mr, August Manns. Numbered 
seats, 28. 6d.; unnumbered, Is. 





ONCERT MANAGEMENT, Mr. BASIL TREE (Successor 
nag Ambrose Austin), St, James’s Hall Piccadilly, undertakes the mavagement 
of concerts. 





THE ART OF SINGING, 


New Edition Revised and Improved of 
COURSE of STUDY rend SRACTICE for the VOICE. 
A Method as used by the Author Plat the Royal Academy of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M'Kay, and other 
successful Vocalists. 





Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: HAMMOND and CO. (late Jullien), 5, Vigo-street; and of the Author, at 
residence, 27, Harley-street, w. 





Gris of Se B27 62 A Brite G, 
BURLINGTON HALL, SAVILE ROW, W. 


Patron: The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London. 
President : Sir Herbert Oakeley, Mus. Doc., LL.D. 








For Prospectus and Form of pab at 815 for Membership, address the Secretary. 

On MONDAY, the l4th a at “* Ary, a Ry <i will be read by Mr, G. F. 
HUNTLEY, Mus. B. (Cantab), F.C.O “On the Due Limits of General Musical 
Influences upon the Special Work of theo rganist,”” 

The ANNUAL DINNER will take es on the 2lst April. The Chair will be taken 
by Dr. E. J. Hopkins. Full particulars short: ree 

=. date of the Next Examination for F,Gld.0. is fixed for the 29th and 30th J ~ 

. FIELD, Sub-Warden. MORETON HAND, Hon. See. 





—_ “CECILIA” LITERARY AND MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


39, QUgRE SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Tur Fottowine Rooms arg Now AVAILABLE 
NEWS ROOM.—This room is on the Ground Floor, and is supplied with some of the 
leading Daily and other Newspapers, Magazines, &c. In connection is a Refresb 
ment , which will be conducted on Temperance principles, 


BILLIARD ROOM ot 
GENERAL WRITING ROOM } On the First Floor. 


WRITING ROOM FOR LADIES <.. ee 

CLASS ROOMS a je « 

THE LIBRARY % On the Second Floor. 
There are also other rooms which will be utilised as soon as need shall arise. 


TERMS OF re ws are FOR MEMBERSHIP. 
Town ... 0 | Juniors (under 16 years) —Town ... £010 6 
Country... ‘ coe * 10 6 ~Country 050 
Shorter terms of ‘ot Siteripton are permissible, ‘but ouly Annual Subscribers will be 
r led as Members: such only may write and receive letters at the Institute or use the 
Library Books. 
The Institute will be 2 the service of subscribers during “1 following hours :~ 
r Ladies—From 8:30 a.m. to 8:30 
For Gentlemen—From 8:30 a.m. to li: 130 p.m. 
For Juniors—From 1 p,m, to 8:30 p 
The above hours may be extended to meet the exigencies of those who wish to attend 
the Classes, for which there will be speeial fees 
All Subscriptions and fees are to be paid in advance, Annual Subscriptions date from 
lst January to 24th December. 
For further particulars apply at the Institute. 





‘ This collection of short tone-poems deserves special praise.’’—Academy. 
GPven PIECES for " the. PIAN a by GUSTAV 


Post 
CHARLES WOOLHOUSE, 81, Regent-street, London, 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
PAs S seeking ENGLISH or FOREIGN SCHOOLS, 
TUTORS, or GOVERNESSES for their one are invited to write fully to 


OON, M.C 
85, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON 
who will forward p Looe pop and every requisite information free sate charg: 
Particulars requ Age and ng, “ pupil, locality preferred (if (if 2 any , and about 
what terms will be paid. Housek rsery Governesses, and Com ons are also 


eepers, N 
recommended, Hours 11 till3. Saturdays ‘closed. 
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CASSON’S 
PATENT 


ORGAN BUILDING SYSTEM. 


i 
| SOSCSSCSSSSSSSSOSSSOSSSOSOSSOSD 


Separate Pedal Organs for each Manual. Expressive 
and Controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect Control of all 
Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without 

Loss of Efficiency, &c., &c. 

See Testimonials from 

The late Mr. J. STIMPSON, 

Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW. 

Mr. J. HEYWOOD, Birmingham. 

Mr. G. A. AUDSLEY, F.R.1.B.A. 

Mr. A. J, HIPKINS, F.S.A. 


&e., &e. 
2000000000 000000000000000000000000 0000008 


APPLY to the SECRETARY: 


CASSON’S PATENT ORGAN COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 


Mr, W. T. BEST, 
Rev, Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart. 
Dr. SPARK. 
Dr. J. C. BRIDGE, M.A. 
Dr, E. W. TAYLOR, F.C.O. 


if DENBIGH 





SPECIAL TINNED TUBES 
TUBULAR PNEUMATIC ORGANS. 


90090800 SOOOSOCOCe 


MELLOWES and CO Lead Pipe Works, SHEFFIELD. 
| “MUSICAL CELEBRITIES.” 


WRITE TO 


| ELLIOTT AND FRY, 
55, BAKER STREET, LONDON, 
FOR THEIR LIST OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF ABOV E, WHICH IS 


REALLY ALMOST o OMPLETE. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE ‘LOZENGE. 


For Sore Throat, Hoarseness, and Relaxed Throat, also for Improving the Voice. 


FOR SINGING and SPEAKING 
Without fatiguing the Voice. 
Celebrated in every town in Europe, India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from 
Patti, Trebelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men, 





' Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad. 





ESTABLISHED OVER THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY. 


| A. 8S. MALLETT, ALLEN and CO., 
Contractors to Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 


TYPE MUSIC PRINTERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, &c, 








MR. DANIEL MAYER 


Desires that all Communications be Addressed to him direct 
concerning the following Artists, who have entrusted him with 
the Sole Management of their Engagements. 


SOPRANOS TENORS. 
Mr. Or.anpo Harg.ey. 

Mrs. Hutcuinson. Mr. Hirwen Jones. 
Miss Emity Davies. Mr. Winuam Foxon. 
Miss JENNY Evpison. Mr. PHILLIPS Tomes. 
Miss Beata Francis. Sig. MHANEs. 
Miss Annie CuappE. Mr. Epwarp BRANSCOMBE. 
Madame Mape.ine Harpy. BARITONES 


Miss De.ves-Yaves. 


Miss Firorence Norman. Mr. ALFRED GRIEVE. 
Miss Anna RusseE.u. Mr. Dove as PowELL. 


and Mr. Avon Saxon. 
Mdlle. Marre ve Lipo. Mr. Macieop Ramsay. 


(The Russian Prima Donna). Mr. Gasrie, THorPE. 
Mr. CHARLES COPELAND. 


Mr. Gorpon HELLER. 
BASSES. 
Mr. Puunxet GREENE. 
Mr. Rosert Newman. 
Mr. ALBERT REAKES. 
VIOLIN. 
CONTRALTOS. Mr. Witty Hess. 
Mr. Feurx Berser. 
Miss Hitpa MeEreEpyTH. 
Mr. Haroup Baver. 


MEZZ0-SOPRANOS. 


Miss Maravueritre Hatt. 
Madame Brerarer-HENDERSON. 


Madame Horr GLENN. 
Miss Heten MEason. 


Madame ScHLUTER. aod 
Mies Atice Lame. Mr. Tivapar NacuHEz. 
Miss Dora BARNARD. 

PIANOFORTE. 


Miss L. Detves-YAres. 
Madame OssorNE WILLIAMS. 
Miss CukIsTiINE NEILSON. 
Miss Lucir JOHNSTONE. 

Miss Frances HipweE tu. 


Herr BERNHARD STAVENHAGEN. 

Mr. Istpor Coun. 

Mr. Marmapvuxke W. Barton. 
Miss Ernet Bacer. 

and 


Miss Amy Martin. THE FRASER QUINTETTE. 
Ravages: List f fommenens on + duplientien. 

















MISS MAUD GUTTERES AND MR. NEWBURN LEYIAN. 
MORNING CONCERT, 
vinneinadl HALL, Aprit 29, at 3. 


MISS BESSIE COX, 
STUDENTS’ CONCERTS, STEINWAY HALL, 
May 8, at 8. 








MR. ARTHUR TAYLOR’S CONCERT, 
STEINW AY HALL, APRIL 21, at 8. 





THE MISSES DELYES-YATES’ EVENING CONCERT, 
PRINCES’ HALL, Aprit 24, at 8. 


MISS ETHEL AND MR. HAROLD " BAUER'S EVENING CONCERT, 
PRINCES’ HALL, Aprit 28, at 8. 





MISS SYNGE’S AFTERNOON CONCERT, 
PRINCES’ HALL, May 1, at 3. 





MISS MARGARET WILD’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL, 
PRINCES’ HALL, May 5, at 3. 





MISS MERVYN KEATINGE’S GRAND EVENING CONCERT, 
STEINWAY HALL, May 7, at 8.30. 





PORTRAITS. WINDOW BILLS. STATIONERY. 
(Speciality. BOOKS. SHOW CARDS, 
| POSTERS, CATO PLANS, &c., &c. 
68 & 7O, WARDOUR ST., LONDON, W. 
} Telegraphic Address—“* ASMAL,” LONDON, 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
PAP PTT 
Per inch. 
Per Per line (Displayed 
insertion. after. advts.) 
Special Notices (Front Page, as far as space will 
permit,), Concerts, Theatres, Amusements, 
Picture Galleries, Dinners, &c., 4 lines or under... 4s, Gd. ...... Oe: Ex > -sacsus 10s, Od, 
Publishers’ Announcements, Trades, Auctions, 
Houses and Apartments to Le‘, &°., 6 lines or ® 
under., ye eee 6s. Od 
AK ivertise ments Over Li “der, 4 lines or under ...... is Rs asus a es — 
Paragraph Advertisements (under readiv ‘g matter), 
4 lines or under “So ae Be, OG, secses ome 
B irths . Deaths, and Me irringes, 4 lines on under., co eee | ee a 
atic ms, Vacant or Wanted, 4 lines or un der.. . 2s. Od, Os. 6d. ~~ —_ 
Quarter, Half, or Whole P ages, as per arrangement with Mavager. 











HERR BERNHARD STAVENHAGEN’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, May 16, at 3. 





MR. XAVER SCHWARWENKA, TWO PIANOFORTE RECITALS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, June 9 and 23, at 3. 


MR. ‘DANIEL MAYER, 
CONCERT AND OPERA AGENT, 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Appress—* LISZT, LONDON.” 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
m es for family use. Tens of thousands of written Sodienatato Came witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
be of the test efficacy in every form of disease. Sola by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, London. N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 3, or by letter. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








——@——— 
For United Kingdom. For Foreign Countries and Colonies 
within Postal Union. 

Per AnDUM ..........0000000, 4015 0 Pee AMID cies sisccasseics £017 0 
» Half-year ..........005. O 7 6 ,, Half-year .........00 0 8 6 
pp MME cca sciecceediceces @ - BIG] 5, GR rere lieiassescee 0 4 4 

(Payable in advance.) 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
——_@————. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS AND THE TRADE. 


Next week THz Musicat Wor tp will go to press on Wednes- 
day evening, and be published on Thursday. 


Che Musical GAorld. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 29, 1890. 














FACTS AND COMMENTS. 


i eel 


“ Ouida”—that great poet spoiled—has been drawing up, in the 
pages of the “ North American Review,” a tremendous indictment 
against England. The occasion was an essay on Shelley, who, 
according to this eccentric lady, was far more Italian than English 
in his nature; and upon this text she hangs a theory that the 
atmosphere—physical and otherwise—of England is fatal to genius. 
“ Keats, Shelley, Landor, Byron, Milton, Browning, and Robert 
Lord Lytton,” says “ Ouida,” have been each and all profoundly 
penetrated by and deeply imbued with the influence of Italy; and 
it may be said of each and all of them that their genius has been 
at its highest when under Italian influence, and has been injured 
and checked and depressed in its development by all English 
influences brought to bear upon it. It is impossible to forget in 
this connection the charge formulated by Mr. Ruskin, in almost 
identical terms, in the last volume of “ Modern Painters,” where 
it is asserted in fiery words that England has done her best to 
ruin the souls of her noblest children. It is scarcely possible to 
refute the charge, terrible as it is; but there is a question as to 
the degree to which the English nation is morally responsible. The 
tangled web of human responsibility stretches across the nation as 
well as the individual, and there is a section of national conduct 
in which the inexorable laws of physical and spiritual traditions 
have full play, lessening thereby the moral culpability. 
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Joun Broapwoop anp Sons, Pianoforte Makers to Her Majesty, London. 
Joux Broapwoop anv Sons, Pianoforte Makers to Her Majesty, London, 
Joun Broapwoop anv Sons, Pianoforte Makers to Her Majesty, London. 





It is hard to say, for instance, that the England which drove 
Byron’s splendid spirit into passionate revolt, and crushed with its 
heavy heel of ignorance the sensitive flowers of Shelley’s soul, was 
wholly to blame for the inherited temper of stolid domesticity 
which made it regard both as children of the devil. Both may be 
regarded as chiefly sent to scourge that offending spirit, and it is 
scarcely wonderful that the offending spirit should have resented 
alike their mission and the method of its fulfilment. The very 
qualities in the English temperament which set it in active hostility 
against Byron and Shelley caused it on the other hand to receive 
such artists as Handel and Mendelssohn with open arms. To the 
genius of these, at least, and of many others of their kind, the 
atmosphere was not fatal. Nor is this said in depreciation alone. 
The simplicity of their message enabled them to speak with more 
direct appeal to the national heart, which found in their work 
adequate expression of its own sentiment. The truth is—and on 
this side it is unquestionably a sad truth—that the Engiish 
people is always more ready to appreciate mediocrity than genius, 
for the first creates but little disturbance in our existing modes of 
thought, while the latter claims imperatively a readjustment of 
mental conditions and sympathies. 


** 
Call no man happy until he is dead, says the gloomy proverb. 
The late Mr. Edward Cowles, editor of “The Cleveland Leader,” 
would prebably have been counted happy in his life by most musical 
critics. This gentleman’s aural apparatus was so constructed that 
he was unable to hear any notes of a piano or organ above the sixth 
octave, the higher notes of a violin or the song of a bird being 
equally inaudible. Mr. Cowles had, indeed, supposed that birds 
sang only in the imagination of the poets; until, that is to say, 
about his twenty-fifth year, when a distinguished physician dis- 
covered his singular defects. Of course none of us would like to 
be wholly unable to hear the songs of birds, but there are times 
when most would be very glad if we could command temporary 
deafness. For instance, when we want to write, and the young 
lady next door insists upon trying the “Queen of Night” song— 
or even when the old lady on the cencert-platform does the same 
thing. Then we should call upon blessed deafness, and, having 
watched the lady’s mouth for a few minutes, go away to write our 
criticisms. Some of them would be just as accurate, written so, as 
if their writers had not been deaf. 


* * 
* 


This, too, is American, of course. We venture on no opinion as 
to its truth, but give it as a not unamusing companion story to the 
above. It is related of a young musician by his doctor that in 
early youth he had acquired a habit of listening and looking more 
with his left ear and eye than with the right, with the result that 
the organs on the left side of his head and face have become 
abnormally developed. The left eye and ear are larger than the 
right, and the faculty of each considerably keener; while his hair 
—so proceeds this veracious chronicle—is quite gray on the left 
side, and when he has a headache it is always sinistral too. The 
romanc-—we beg pardon, the historian—himself seems inclined to 
“hedge,” for he adds, quoting the doctor, that these peculiaritics 
are only observable by the “ trained eve of a physician or a photo- 
grapher.” Some curious speculations are opened up by this 
narrative—especially if it be a true one. For instance: we suggest 
an examination of the critical fraternity of London, as well as of 
that section of the public which habitually goes to concerts. It 
would probably be found that the critics who always sit on the 
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right side of St. James’s Hall would exhibit a longer right ear, 
while with those who sat on the left the reverse would be the case. 
And what of those who sit in the middle? Ah—much would be 
accounted for if—if only this theory were true ! 

+ * 

Dr. F. L. Ritter, of whose interesting lectures in New York we 
gave some account recently, has published a volume entitled 
“Music in America.” The book seems an exhaustive and fair 
account of the progress made by the art in America, but with the 
general issues raised we have at present no concern. In speaking 
of the success of Wagner’s music, however, Dr. Ritter makes some 
admirably cogent remarks which deserve to be brought before the 
notice of all English musicians. The ignorance and prejudice 
here denounced are not confined to America. Of thee is the story 
told, O English Philistine !— 

“ Here in America, and especially by most of the leading musicians in 
New York and Boston, the ‘ music of the future’ was opposed with the 
same insane vigor and illogical reasoning as in Europe. The fight was 
carried on here in a most ridiculous manner. People who never had heard 
a note of Wagner’s music, had never witnessed the performance of a Wagner 
music drama, had never taken the trouble—provided they had the neces- 
sary practical knowledge to do so—to study the score of any of Wagner’s 
published works were loud in their denunciations of this ‘corrupter of 
classical taste,’ and had the barefaced impudence to rush into print to con- 
demn the ‘ music of the future.’ 

“ All they knew about Wagner’s art was the more or less savage, in- 
jurious criticisms sent forth by the bitter opponents of the author of 
“Tannhiuser” and “ Lohengrin ;” and yet each time a Wagner fragment 
was given here their countenanhces sank, they rested dumbfounded in the 
presence of so much beauty of a novel, original character: but trusting 
not their own ears, they generally concluded to wait for the verdict of the 
‘* press,” which was expected to reflect the impressions of such perform- 
ances, and which had, as a rule, then nothing better to do than to publish 
inane fun regarding the theories of the exiled musician ; from that quarter 
the doubters had then very little elucidation to gain regarding the ‘ to be 
or not to be’ of Wagner musico-dramatic art.” 


* * 
* 


Mr. Maurice Thompson, who has been usually regarded, whether 
rightly or wrongly we have small means of determining, as one of 
the cleverest of the younger school of American littératewrs, has 
been writing lately on “The Limits of Criticism.” As far as can 
be gathered from the extracts which alone have reached us, Mr. 
Thompson appears to counsel that definiteness of critical opinion 
which speedily merges into dogmatism. ‘ What is called reserve of 
statement,” he says, “is too often a symmetrical and polished 
form of cowardice ; sometimes it is ignorance ambushed in tinkling 
phraseology ; it is never outright honesty of expression.” Com- 
menting on these plausible words, the “ Musical Courier” of New 
York re-states the case for dogmatic criticism with even less 
“reserve.” “The Musical Critic,” says our contemporary, “who 
is so timidly conservative that he interlards his remarks with 
‘buts,’ ‘ howevers,’ ‘ might have beens,’ carries little conviction to 
his readers of weight or sincerity. Criticism is necessarily 
one-sided ; it becomes colourless if not.” Here is a text whereon 
Matthew Arnold, prince of sane critics, might profitably have dis- 
coursed. None could have shown our erring cousins better than 
he, alike by precept and example, that even for Americans truth is 
a many-sided thing, and that the man is indeed happy who can 
compass two of its facets in a single glance, 


* * 
* 
One-sided criticism is only excusable, therefore, if ever, when it 


is intended to counter-balance an exaggerated or partial statement 
on the other side. But the occasions on which it is justifiable are 





very rare, and it may safely be asserted that dogmatism in art, 
even when it is backed by reason, is a fruitful cause of cliques and 
party-warfare. The unqualified assertions of one party do but 
irritate the sensitive, and waste the time of all in useless and bitter 
arguments, thereby hindering the production of pure art works: 
Nor is “honesty” to be accepted in palliation. The Edinburgh 
critics who condemned the “ Emperor” concerto as dull and weak 
were doubtless honest ; but the quality is valuable only in propor- 
tion to the competence of the critic. By all means let us 
encourage honesty and directness of stalement—in those who 
know what they are talking about: there is the difficulty. 
Let it be repeated a thousand times that in matters artistic 
there is no absolute truth, and there can be no absolute knowledge. 
The history of criticism is to a melancholy degree the history of 
wrong opinions, uttered without “ cowardice” or misgiving. The 
man is a fool or worse who, from dread of incurring from his equals 
the charge of weakness, will pretend to possess the faculty of dis- 
cerning at a glance the whole truth and value of any art-work, 
and therewith assume the right to pronounce unqualified praise 
or condemnation. The one thing that critics need to learn to-day is 
the great lesson of modesty. The increasing power of the press has 
made them think far too much of the value of individual opinion, 
and blinded them largely to individual responsibility. We have 
to learn that no writer need be ashamed to forego the pretence of 
infallibility, or to tell his public frankly that on this or that point 
his mind is not entirely made up. What more does the public 
want ?—its mind is very far from clear. The vision of truth is 
only to be won by gradual and often retraced steps ; and a healthier 
tone of public opinion in art matters can be induced by a confession 
of this on all sides. When the omniscient and infallible critic 
comes by all means let him speak without reserve. Meanwhile 
dogmatism is the refuge not of knowledge but of shallow and vain 
incompetence. 
** 

Finally, before leaving the question, let us quote an extract from 
the prospectus of the new “Art Weekly,” a paper which has just 
been started, and which present several novel features. In setting 
forth its aims and methods, the prospectus states :—“ Criticisms 
and notices of exhibitions will in every case be entrusted to compe- 
tent and eminent writers, and care will be taken to make them 
thorough and sincere. The discussion which has several times been 
raised upon the relative value of critiques written on the one hand 
by a professional critic and on the other hand by a professional 
artist has been carefully noted; it is intended in the case of the 
more important exhibitions not only to publish two notices, one 
by a professional critic and the other by a professional artist, but, 
when possible, to publish a third by one of the public unaccus- 
tomed to technical criticism or the practice of art.” The idea cannot 
be regarded as commendable. Criticism is worse than useless unless it 
help the reader to see the faults in what he has before over-rated, or 
the merits in what he has under-rated. To the amateur critic it may 
be pleasant to dilate, in drawing-rooms, on what he “ likes” but 
does not understand, but there is absolute harm in the promulga- 
tion of his unformed and unfounded opinions. Published criticism 
is ostensibly for the education of the public, and even amongst pro- 
fessed critics there are so many blind leaders that their number 
need not be augmented by recruits from the army of blind 
amateurs. Of what possible value can such opinions be? They 
will but confirm the ignorant in their ignorance, the prejudiced in 
their prejudiceg ; and, if such a practice obtained largely the world 
of art will become one vast ditch into which public and critics 


_would fall alike. 
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The disappearance of M. Saint-Saéns bids fair to become one of 
the most extraordinary “ Mysteries of Paris,” and Eugene Sue or 
Edgar Allen Poe could doubtless have built up a highly melo- 
dramatic story. Whether either would have found an adequate 
motive for the musician’s concealment just at the hour when all 
Paris is excitedly talking of his new opera is at least doubtful. 
Even M. Gallet, the librettist of “ Ascanio,” and the composer's 
most intimate friend, is utterly ignorant of his whereabouts, and 
all efforts to trace him further than Cadiz, whence he wrote last 
November, are unavailing. Queer stories of M. Saint-Saéns and 
his eccentricities are naturally revived, but the rumours as to his 
concealment by wicked relatives are generally regarded as un- 
founded. Perhaps we shall find after all that he is lying quietly 
perdu in some corner of Paris, watching the bewilderment of his 
friends with delighted cynicism. 

Pg 

Sir Morell Mackenzie, in his lecture on “The Cultivation and 
Preservation of the Voice” at Toynbee Hall drew a moral which 
needs more frequent enforcement than it receives at present, 
although the great surgeon has often lent it the weight of his 
authority. In olden times, he said, it was admitted that it took 
seven years’ training to perfect the voice, but in these days of 
jerry-building it was supposed that twelve or eighteen months 
were all that was needed. Yes—the passion for fruitless speed, 
which impels us to go nowhere in particular in the shortest pos- 
sible time, is having its evil effects on art as on everything else. 
We refuse to serve a proper apprenticeship to anything. Even he 
who desires only to fire a rocket should see that the rocket is well 
made—but he doesn’t. We have not time even to be artists 
nowadays. 


*  * 
* 


The following extracts from a private letter from Melbourne 
will prove interesting to Mr. Santley’s English friends :— 

“On Saturday evening, January 4th, 1890, I was fortunate 
enough to be present at the performance of ‘The Messiah’ in the 
Town Hall, when Santley was to sing the bass solos. We have 
read of Santley for years past, but we never dreamed that we should 
hear him ourselves in this distant part of the world. When 
Santley sings he loses all individuality, and becomes simply the 
music ; each note is pure and true, and sung without effort; and it 
is very rare (for us, at least) to hear a voice that is one voice 
throughout its compass, and in which every note is perfect. The 
Aria, ‘ Why do the nations,’ was beautifully sung. The rest of the 
performance was very good with the exception of the soprano solos, 
which were trying to the patience of the audience. The tenor solos 
were taken by Mr. Stockwell, who sang with reverence and earnest- 
ness. Madame Burton has a beautiful contralto voice, and sacred 
music evidently suits her. The Victorian Orchestra compares very 
favourably with the Exhibition Orchestra, and shows strong traces 
of Cowen’s influence. The ‘Pastoral Symphony’ was exquisitely 
played ; one felt utterly carried out of one’s self in listening to it. 
In the ‘ Hallelujah Chorus’ the conductor made a great mistake in 
allowing the orchestra, and the organ in particular, to be too pro- 
minent—voices ought to be the leading influence in that grand 
outburst of enthusiasm.” 

*,* 

A concert was given at 35, Wimpole-street, on Monday, the 24th 
instant, to aid the funds of two excellent orphanages, one being 
that of Miss Helen Kenway, 10, Darnley-road, Notting-hill, who 
devotes her whole time and energies to the orphan daughters of 
musicians, whom she educates and prepares for any position in life 












































and others for a small sum which barely pays for their board. This 
orphanage is not known or supported as it should be, and we are 
glad to see that efforts are being made to bring it more prominently 
before the public. The house in which Miss Kenway resides has 
been offered to her for purchase on very easy terms, and if the sum 
of £500 can be raised for this purpose it will reduce the rent to 
about one-third of the sum she has hitherto paid. The Orphan 
Homes of Mrs. Ginever, 19, Pemberton-road, Upper Holloway, 
lately enlarged to receive boys as well as girls, shared the profits 
of the concert. The weather prevented the audience from being 
as large as was expected, but the efforts of the eminent artistes— 
Mr. and Mrs. Henschel, Madame Semon, Signorina Gambogi, Miss 
Alice Davies, Miss Fanny Davies, Miss Geisler-Schubert, and Herr 


Max Reichel—who generously assisted were fully appreciated. 


* * 
* 


Apropos of Herr Goldmark, whose new overture was performed 
at the Crystal Palace on Saturday last, the following anecdote is 
told. The composer, who is said to love the.children of his brain 
with a truly fatherly affection, and never to lose an opportunity of 
seeing how they are treated, was ouce travelling to hear a perform- 
ance of his opera ‘“ The Queen of Sheba,” and in the train got into 
conversation with a lady in whom he became much interested. He 
longed to make himself known to his fair companion, and at last, 
ventured to say, ‘I suppose, madam, you do not know who Iam?” 
‘No, sir, I do not!” replied the lady. ‘Well, then, I am Carl 
Goldmark, the composer of ‘ The Queen of Sheba,’” “ O, indeed !” 
was the lady’s reply, “and is that a very good situation?” 


The public will certainly be curious to see whether any explana- 
tion is forthcoming of the latest developments of the quarrel 
between Miss Agnes Huntington and the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany. It might have seemed just that, having paid a fine of £1,000, 
the popular singer would have been at liberty to follow her pro- 
fession, but it appears that she is forbidden to sing in public, or at 
private parties during the present year. The contract having been 
admittedly broken, and the fine paid, it might be supposed that no 
further restraint could be exercised on either side. Indeed, the 
injunction seems so illogical that it is only fair to await further 
explanations. 

®,° 

Her Majesty the Queen, whose patronage of music is always 
displayed in a rational way, has signified her wish to become the 
patron of the Children’s Orchestra, which, under Mr. Percy 
Armitage, played before her at Windsor the other night, A propos, 
we note and record with interest that on Friday evening of last 
week the Princess Beatrice played a movement from one of 
Beethoven’s concertos at the concert given before the Queen by 
the Windsor and Eton Amateur Orchestral Society. 

* * 
* 
On Tuesday, April 1, Bach’s “St. Matthew” Passion Music will 
be given in St. Paul’s Cathedral at 7 p.m. There will be a choir 
of nearly 500 voices, an orchestra of 70 performers, and two 
organs will be used, in accordance with Bach’s intention. It 
may be useful to add that the tickets of admission to the Chancel 
were all exhausted some time ago, but the Nave, Dome, and 
Transepts are open to the public. Music-lovers should be grateful 
to Dr. Martin, for a performance of this great work is seldom 


given on so large a scale. 


Mr. Henry J. Wood has just completed a comic opera in three 
acts, entitled “Zuleika, the Turkish Slave.” The libretto is by 





for which they are most fitted; receiving some without payment, 


Mr. F. Grove Palmer. 
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Mr. John Boyle O'Reilly recently lectured at the Boston Theatre 
on “Irish Music and Poetry,” and asserted therein that fragments 
were still extant of works written by two Irish poets who lived 
8,000 years ago. That is certainly a respectable antiquity. We 
do not profess an intimate acquaintance with such very ancient 
history as this, so perhaps we shall be pardoned for asking 
whether it is in the writings of either of these gentlemen that the 
pathetic poem is found which tells of Brian O’Lynn’s sartorial 
experiences. 

** 

Messrs. E. Polonaski and Frank Roth, jun., authors of a violin 
primer (published by Mr. Alphonse Cary, of Newbury, Berks), 
have just received a telegram from His Highness the Maharajah of 
Mysore, accepting the dedication of the work, for which His High- 
ness, in a previous letter, had been pleased to express his fullest 
admiration. The Maharajah is a most enthusiastic violinist, and 
his private string band numbers some sixty players. His Highness 
frequently allows them to perform in the parks in Mysore, to the 
delight of the people. 

*,* 

Master Harold and Miss Ethel Bauer announce a concert at 
Princes’ Hall on April 28th. Apart from the interest which 
usually attaches to the performances of these clever children, the 
occasion will have additional value from the fact that the programme 
will include Master Harold Bauer’s Opus 1—a MS. sonata for 
violin and pianoforte. 

+,* 

The students of Trinity College will give an orchestral concert 
at Princes’ Hall on Monday next at 8:0, under the conductorship 
of Mr. Frederick Corder, whose charming song, “Oh sun that 
wakenest all,” will be then given. The programme includes also 
Schumann’s Concertstiick, Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto and 
“ Cornelius” March, anda MS. overture by Mr. A. Carnall. 


* * 
* 


Herr Bernard Stavenhagen has been chosen as solo pianist 
for the great South German Festival at Diisseldorf on May 25, 
26, and 27. He will return in time to fulfil his engagement 
at Buxton on May 29. 


* * 
* 


Mr. John Cheshire, the well-known harpist, made his début 
before an American audience in the Steinway Hall, N.Y., on March 
6. The New York critics speak highly—as indeed they ought—of 
Mr. Cheshire’s abilities. 

*,° 

Theodore Thomas, the famous American conductor, is shortly to 
be married to Miss Rose Fay, a sister of Miss Amy Fay, the well- 
known musician. Nos compliments. 





SCHUMANN’S DICTIONARY ARTICLES. 
a 


Robert Schumann wrote articles for C. Herlossohn’s “ Damen Conversa- 
tions Lexicon,” the first volume of which appeared at Leipzig in 1834, 
Some of these articles consist of only a few lines, and are purely technical ; 
but others, whether from an intellectual or esthetic point of view, are of 
greater interest. As we are not aware that these musical crumbs have 
been collected and reprinted, far less translated, the following extracts 
may prove welcome to our readers :— 

Of Auber, after mentioning his studies with Boieldieu and Cherubini, 
Schumann writes : ‘‘ On his musical disposition, the great success of Rossini’s 





operas worked more strongly than the art and teaching of these masters. 
Wittily has a recent critic said of him, that he, like the Jews, could cover a 
horse with only one ducat. The qualities which ‘have won for Auber the 
favour of the public are his extraordinary knowledge and handling of 
theatrical effects, his bright, piquant orchestration, his light characterisa- 
tion, and his lively melodies. But the want of all depth will cause his 
works to be soon forgotten.” 

Proceeding in alphabetical order we come to the illustrious name of 
Bach, and here Schumann has a better chance of showing his enthusiasm. 
After a brief description of the composer’s earthly career comes the follow- 
ing :—‘ In vain one seeks for a monument: there is not even a trace of his 
grave to be found. What a marked contrast there is between his great, 
rich inner life, and his outer life! It was not diligence alone that raised 
him above all difficulties of musical combinations, but hereditary genius of 
penetration. Wonders, which we descendants think to have discovered in 
the interweaving of tones, are in him already planned, and often unfolded. 
To this full command of the physical must be added the thought, the spirit 
which dwells in his works. He was a genuine man. So in him we find 
nothing half, but everything whole, written for alltime. And this mind 
was not onesided, but rich, nay, luxuriant. As the highest genius is gene- 
rally the most fruitful, so has Bach left behind him a collection of art- 
works, of which the extent alone calls forth our astonishment.” 

From Bach to Bellini is a far cry, but in a dictionary the two names come 
near to each other. Of this composer Schumann says :— 


Bextuinit.—So far “as the excellencies of Bellini are concerned, 
viz., the easy flow of the vocal parts, the taste and sparkle of the 
scoring, the southern life of both harmony and melody, these he shares 
with his predecessor Rossini; but he distinguishes himself from the fortu- 
nate swan of Pesaro by discretion and truth in dramatic composition. If, of 
Mozart, it has been said that he is a flowering stem firmly rooted inGermany 
with its crown leaning towards the Sicilian heaven, of the other one might 
perhaps say just the reverse. It is possible, and much to be desired, that 
Bellini, if not enticed from the serious study of German masters by the 
acclamation of the masses, may put a speedy end to the shallow, effeminate 
music-manner of the later Italian school. 

And this of another Italian composer— 

CHERUBINI, the great tone poct, now an old man_ seventy-four 
years old, like a giant peers over into our time from that in which 
he worked and created side by side with his brethren in art Mozart, 
Haydn, and Beethoven. He was born in Florence amid orange trees and 
statues of the gods. An earnest artist says somewhere :—‘ Did you, 
Beethoven and Cherubini, perhaps lie in the same cradle, as your 
Christian names are the same, and did perhaps the mother give to her 
Italian child an extra pair of southern flowers ?’’* 

Here follow some short extracts in which Schumann displays sentiment 
as well as science. He is evidentiy anxious that musicians should fee) as 
well as understand their art. 

Passing from men to things we find :— 

Reso_ution is the passing of one or more dissonant intervals to 
a consonant chord. Generally, dissonances arising from major or aug- 
mented degrees are resolved upwards; those from minor or diminished, 
downwards. A later age has freed itself from those old-anxious rules 
according to which each dissonance had to be regularly prepared and 
resolved ; and it is not to be blamed on that account. Resolution is to the 
musician what the gradation of dark to light is to the painter—mezzotint. 
A composition without dissonances, therefore without final resolution , 
would be like a painting all light, without charm; while, on the other 
hand, a composition continually dissonant would resemble a picture all in 
gray. Theory can give no definite rules as to whether the painter should 
use this or that mezzotint. 


Expression. — The phrase “to play with expression” generally 
means no more than to play with much feeling. In a wider sense 
it refers to the clear bringing out by tones of thoughts, feelings, and 
passions, whether by means of rhythm, melody, harmony, the mode of 
rendering the special tone character of the instrument, or by a blending 
of all these. A good performer (Virtuos) by beautiful treatment will be 
able to give (apparently) nobility to a dry piece, just as a work of art in 
the hands of a bungler can be made to sound common. Only when every- 
thing—composer, interpreter (Virtuos), also instrument—works together in 
harmonious strength (somewhat as La Szymanowskat performed the B 





i * Play upon words—Louis, jalal. 
+ Marie Szymanowska was a distinguished pianist of Polish origin, a pupil of Field. 
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minor Concerto of Hummel on a Stein grand pianoforte) does the cultured 
hearer recognise the ideal of musical expression. 


Moputation.—After mentioning usual modulations, Schumann says : 
—It is evident that strong passions must be expressed by startling 
colours ; softer feelings need less striking modulations to other keys. This 
is not the place to say how, in this matter, composers of the present day 
have fallen into error, nay almost into the ugly. 


Brituiant has in these days become a common expression repre- 
senting a certain class of music; it means “ glittering,’ and excludes no 
means whereby this can be brought about—coquetting with the fan, 
playing with the eyes—in short all the refinements of toilette and of the 
drawing-room are here in the right place. Through the number of insipid 
common works of this sort this genre has fallen into discredit among serious 
artists. 


Bur.eEsque Mvsic.—It has been doubted whether music without text was 
capable of expressing low-comic feelings (niedrig-komische Empfindungen). 
The new directions which the art has taken, and the endeavours to render 
it capable of all kinds of expression seems to promise a solution of this 
problem. 


Canon.—After a few lines about the importance of the study of canon, 
and about the time devoted to it in past ages, Schumann adds—Canon 
seems gradually disappearing, and as experience has taught that for free 
poetic movement in this kind long study is necessary, and that from such 
study frequently no reward can be obtained, the younger generation has 
agreed that there is not so much in the matter as the ancients made 
out. That has given offence to the ancients. 

Capriccio, caprice, the kind of music which is to be distinguished from 
the low comicalities of burlesque by the blending of sentiment with witty 
expression. Such pieces often are in study form. Severe symmetry of 
structure is naturally not to be looked for in this class as in the higher, 
nobler one of the sonata, &c.: to be too precise would be a fault. 
Although humour belongs more particularly to the male mind, yet the 
young pianist Clara Wieck has attempted this species with much success. 

CHARACTER is to be found in a composition when a design clearly 
manifests itself, and in so urgent a manner that no other interpretation is 
possible. It is thus in the “ Eroica” of Beethoven, and in Haydn’s 
Military Symphony. In a higher sense it is, indeed, the moral back- 
ground of a work of art; for though music without words can express 
nothing bad, yet there is an intimate relationship between morality and 
esthetics, between what is fitting and what is artistic, so that, even in a 
work of art, what is begotten of immoral passion cannot hide its origin. 
Characteristic music differs from picturesque in that the one represents 
states of mind, the other states of life: the two are generally found in 
combination. 

CHARACTERISTICS of scales and keys. Already in the last century an 
attempt was made to ascribe certain feelings and a certain character to 
each mode. The poet C. D. Schubart offered an explanation which without 
doubt contains much that is tender and poetical, but which in any case 
exceeds probability. He says, for example, C minor represents a maiden 
robed in white, with a rose-coloured veil on her bosom; G minor is the 
sensation of displeasure, of discomfort, of ill humour. One has only to 
think of Mozart’s Symphony in G minor (that Grecian-gliding though 
somewhat pale Grace) or of Moscheles’ G@ minor Concerto in connection 
with this theory to see how untenable it is. It is not to be denied that by 
changing the key of a composition a different effect is produced, and that 
there is therefore a difference in the character of keys. Let one play, for 
example, the “ Sehnsucht”’ waltz in B major or the “ Jungfernchor” in A 
major, and one will soon feel that the tones move in a foreign 
element. The process by which the composer fixes on this or that 
ground-colour to express his feelings can no more be explained 
than creative genius, which with the idea fixes the form—the vessel which 
safely encloges it. The true composer finds the right mode of expression 
as the true painter the right colours. The difference between major and 
minor must be conceded without dispute. The one is the active male prin- 
ciple, the other the passive, the womanly. The more simple the feelings 
the simpler the keys; compound ones move in an out-of-the-way region, 
and are therefore suited to keys with which the ear is less familiar. 

There is no signature to the “Chopin” article as there is to all those 
quoted, and yet it has a Schumannish ring about it. The writer says :— 
‘*He (Chopin) is a welcome dam against the musical jugglers of recent 
times. The pianist, Clara Wieck, has studied him, understood him, and 
introduced his works into Germany. 








UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF BEETHOVEN. 
ee 
COLLECTED BY LA MARA. 
Translated from the “ Hamburger Signale,” by May Herperr. 
(Continued from page 228.) 

Naturally the classic soil of Vienna proved extremely favorable for 
Beethoven-researches, for there it was that the youth from the Rhine 
attained those gigantic proportions, which we recognise under the name 
of Beethoven. The Vienna Court Library contains, amongst many other 
valuable autographs, a series of hitherto unpublished letters and notes 
from the great composer, which are all addressed to Nicolaus Zmeskall von 
Domanovecz, who, according to Beethoven’s own testimony was “ one of 
his earliest Vienna friends,” and was on the most intimate terms with him 
till his death. He was perfectly indefatigable in assisting the unpractical 
artist in his domestic affairs, with his servants, as well as in a hundred 
other ways, and by the dedication of the glorious F minor quartet Op. 95, 
Beethoven has placed an everlasting memorial to his name. From the 
many published letters to Zmeskall, the musical public is familiar 
with the humorous and unrestrained style adopted by Beethoven in his 
intercourse with the music-loving court-secretary, who conscientiously pre- 
served every little scrap in the handwriting of his great friend. Of these 
many are insignificant and ephemeral, and from being written in the 
stress and hurry of the moment, do not seem intended for posterity. Still, 
if, as Ludwig Hartmann has lately significantly remarked, “everything 
proceeding from Beethoven is characteristic ” and “even what is in itself 
insignificant bears the expression of a portrait,” then indeed, a collection 
of his letters from the most important to the least interesting, can never 
be sufficiently complete, and everything which makes it more so is a service 
rendered to the cause. In this belief, I trust that the following hitherto 
unpublished letters and notes, which show us Beethoven struggling with 
the lesser ills and worries of life (and which the recipient in every case fur- 
nished with the date), may serve to fill up the gaps in Beethoven’s corre- 
spondence with Zmeskall, as published by Nohl, Thayer and Frimmel ! 


16. 
Pour Monsieur de Zmeskall. 
[May 1811.} 
Dear Zmeskall 
send me your manservant at once; mine is going today, and I don’t 
know yet whether the other one is coming, and when ;—in any case I must 


have him here for an hour.— 
In haste your 


BEETHOVEN. 
17. 
[20 Eebr. 1812] 
Probably my donkey of a manservant did not deliver my message pro- 
perly that I was in a hurry to see you,—as it is just upon twelve o'clock 
and I must go to Schuppanzigh*. So please let me know tomorrow where 


I can see you. 
Yours wholly 


BrETHOVEN. 
18. 
For H. v. Zmeskall. 
written at the post-office. 
(Sept. 1813] 
Dear Z. I am off today.—Don’t forget my Degen-remedies.t, and as 
the weather is beginning to be fine, soon come to Baden. 
Your friend 
BEETHOVEN. 
19. 
[8th October 1813.] 
Dear good Z. although the title is not quite what it ought to be, please 
explain to your manservant that he he is to leave the letter at the 
general servant's registry-office, and to leave word that they are to send 
me manservants from 7 o’clock in the morning until half past 8, and to 
continue to do so until I tell them to stop.—Perhaps it would be as well to 
add my address. 
Forgive me my dear Z. and command (befehlen}) me in needs with notes 


(in Néthen mit Noten). 
Your friend 


BEETHOVEN. 


* First rate violinist, who obtained much credit for his interpretation of Beethoven's 
cham ber-mus: 
+ Probably ear-trumpets made by the well-known Vienna surgical instrument-maker 


t Might also be read as beza ry who quotes the last words of the letter 
Beethoven's Leben III) romars th that — shane time Beethoven makes use of his 
favorite play on the words Noten and 
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20. 
[Nov. 1813] 

I want to see you my dear Z. for many reasons, and you will certainly 
find me in the “Swan”’ today, only please be careful not to come later than 
two o'clock if possible. 

Your friend 
BEETHOVEN. 
21. 
[Nov. 1813. ] 

As you insist upon it I will invite myself instead, and call upon you this 

afternoon.—In haste 
Your 
BEETHOVEN. 
22. 
(Dee. 1813}. 

Dear Z. I am not well,—thanks for your note which has been sent on to 
me,—and I had hoped to have a talk with you before now, but hope to see 
you tomorrow or the day after.— 

Your 
BEETHOVEN.* 
(To be continued.) 





GENIUS AND MAGNANIMITY. 
oneal henitat 


A remarkable consensus of opinion prevails among superficial thinkers 
(i.e., the majority) that scathing irony, sarcasm, ridicule (especially when 
barbed with truth) are highly meritorious and amusing—a sign of power— 
when uttered by an ordinary scribbler or speaker—say a journalist; but 
very unkind, ungenerous, and altogether unnecessarily harsh when spoken 
or written by a great man. To give a philosophical explanation of this, to 
the effect that from the great man is expected magnanimity, would, we are 
afraid, be to credit a shallow class with more penetration than even they 
themselves would probably pretend to. But accepting this explanation for 
a moment as possible, let us examine the contention on which it is 
founded. “From the great man is expected magnanimity.’’ This is 
an example of the fallacy which assumes the possession of all gifts by 
him who has given proof of one. It is astonishing how widespread is this 
delusion. Wecannot bear to see spots on oursun. Yet Genius and Virtue 
are by nomeans Siamese twins, though they may and do often dwell together 
in perfect harmony. Virtue consists largely of a“ sweet continual control :” 
the mastery of passions on the manifestations of which genius depends. But 
Genius is the heavenly flame which fuses vast impressions into unity, and 
the susceptibility to all effects of Nature and of Life which alone render such 
an operation possible is the reverse of helpful to the maintenance of that 
state of mind—that reasonable way of regarding things which obtains 
the world’s esteem. Here, however, a distinction must be made. The army 
of great creative and executive artists must be sharply divided from that 
of the master thinkers and workers of the world. The latter indeed have 
greater chances of being at once great and good—at once virtuous and 
wise; with them the mental process which begets the one does but 
strengthen for the practice of the other. From a Newton or a Socrates 
we may expect patience—fortitude; but to complain of Mozart be- 
cause he was not a model of thrift and regularity, of Beethoven because he 
was irritable and morase, or of Byron that he was hardly a beacon for the 
average young man to steer by, on the plea that their genius should have 
lifted them above such petty weakness, is worse than midsummer madness. 
These men were great artists by right mainly of their power to feel 
acutely. Sympathy, if not the greatest, is at least one of the indispensable 
attributes of a great artist—to feel with—to suffer with others, and to 
enjoy with them; and yet we are so unreasonable as to expect one who 
feels so keenly the griefs of others not to mind his own !—to find burning 
words for their sorrows and to be dumb as regards his own! We expect 
him to flash the withering scorn of his righteous indignation at the oppres- 
sors of others—but to accept his own injuries with meekness and humility. 
Allons donc! No; in all directions but that of his special faculty we have 
every reason to expect.a genius to be an ordinary mortal—indeed, we should 
expect less reasonable behaviour from him than from those not subject to 
his experiences and temptations. For the artist’s susceptibility inevitably 
tends to make him exaggerate. Small, but irritating occurrences, which 
the ordinary mind sees in their true light, assume to him the proportions 
of a calamity, and he “ goes for” them with ten times more force than is 





* The original is written in red chalk. 





necessary. This naturally excites the indignation of the crowd, who, 
struck by the want of proportion between offence and punishment, wonder 
what on earth he is making such a fuss about. That horse, yonder, swishing 
his tail and kicking his heels so energetically, is moved thereto solely by 
the persevering tactics of two flies! ‘Much ado about nothing” do you 
say? That depends on whether you regard the affair from the point of 
view of the horse, of the flies, or of the man who wonders why horses can’t 
keep still—and who, you will observe, wears a suit of corduroys. 








LONDON IN COLOUR. 
—— 


It is not usual for Londoners to regard their huge smoky Babylon with 
eyes open to artistic impressions, for the simple reason that they are unac- 
customed to associate any thought of art with the metropolis except that 
which belongs to architectural masses. Nevertheless Mr. Herbert 
Marshall, a member of the Royal Water Colour Society, finds, in the capital, 
material for no less than a hundred sketches, and on examining these we 
find that he falls back nowhere upon simple architectural detail for a sub- 
ject. Each sketch expresses a general impression of colour and light, 
each one is broadly worked, and they all show that Mr. Herbert 
Marshall is full of artistic instinct which is not starved for want 
of material in London. The Thames naturally plays a prominent 
part, and we find glimpses of the river scene from Chelsea to Limehouse. 
A view of the “ Law Courts and Temple, from River ” (No. 28) is 
particularly pleasing. There is colour throughout in the greys of 
the mud bank and the river itself, in the mass of roofs and the pile of 
building beyond, and again in the glow which is lent to the murky clouds 
by the evening sun. Then there are grey glimpses, such as that in 
“ Christmas Morning—a Reminiscence,’’ No. 36, with its mud, its dumb 
barges, and tall warehouses under the pale, cold light of the moon. More 
than once do we find the Abbey rising beyond the old warm-coloured build- 
ings which separate it in certain aspects from the river banks, and as often 
as it is found, it will be seen in the very broadest work. A“ Sunset in the 
Park,” No. 64, is also charming in its breadth. The tints of the trees 
which mark the “ Row ;” the gradations of the cloud which fade away into 
a light horizon, against which the Albert Memorial stands out robbed of 
its hideousness by its small size; and the feeling for atmosphere and dis- 
tance, result in a small work of good value. 





MR. FREDERIC LAMOND. 
—_— > ---- 

Mr. Frederic Lamond, whose portrait appears in our present issue, was 
born at Glasgow January 28, 1868. Having evinced unusual musical pro- 
clivities at an early age, he began to study the pianoforte in his sixth year. 
The study of the organ, musical theory, &c., followed in due course, his 
musical instruction, except for orchestral instruments, being directed at 
first by his brother, Mr. David Lamond, while the late Mr. Henry C. Cooper 
and Mr. Victor Buziau were his teachers of the violin. During 1878-81, 
while officiating as organist at several churches in Scotland, he might be 
heard regularly, Sunday after Sunday, at the conclusion of the church 
services, playing as voluntaries, in the most skilful manuer, preludes and 
fugues by Bach, or choruses by Handel. Before he was ten years of age he 
was nearly as familiar with the orchestral scores and concerted pieces of 
Haydn and Mozart as he was with the classics of the pianoforte. In 1882, 
at the age of fourteen, he entered the Raff Conservatorium at Frankfort, 
directed by Herr Max Schwartz. Here he came under the notice of Dr. 
Hans von Biilow, who was so struck by his remarkable talents and pianistic 
acquirements that he consented to giving him further instruction in piano- 
forte playing. At Dr. von Biilow’s advice he subsequently placed himself 
under Liszt, and both at Weimar and Rome he received much kindness and 
encouragement from that most generous protector of rising talent. 

Since Liszt’s death he has made himself favourably known as an 
executant and composer in England, Scotland, Germany, Austria, and 
Russia. His published works at present consist of eight pianoforte pieces, 
Op. 1, and a Trio for Pianoforte, Violin, and Violoncello in B minor, Op. 2. 
Among various pieces still remaining in MS. may be mentioned a Piano- 
forte Sonata, a Violoncello Sonata, several smaller pieces for Pianoforte, 
and a Symphony which was successfully produced at a concert of the 
Glasgow Choral Union on the 23rd of December, 1889, and which will be 
heard at the Crystal Palace next Saturday. 
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The Organ World. 








NOTES. 
a 


On Saturday afternoon last at the Crystal Palace, Master T. Sharples, 
F.C.O., a youth of remarkable talent and still greater promise, gave two 
organ recitals which attracted much attention. The first of these included 
Mendelssohn’s first sonata, admirably rendered in the modern orchestral 
style, Bach’s Fugue in A, a Fantasia in A minor by Silas, a Gavotte by R. 
F. Coules, and an Andante in G of Master Sharples’s own composition, a 
smoothly-written piece of much melodic interest admirably laid out for the 
instrument. Master Sharples’s playing is distinguished not only by executive 
ability but by artistic intelligence quite exceptional in a youth not yet six- 
teen. The fact that he is already a Fellow of the College of Organists, 
however, sufficiently indicates his possession, over and above musical talent, 
of more than ordinary mental gifts. 

* * 
* 


Mons. Alex. Guilmant, at his recital on Monday last at the Hampstead 
Conservatoire, fully maintained his reputation as one of the most brilliant 
organists of to-day. In addition to masterly performances of Mendelssohn’s 
First Sonata, Bach’s Toccata in F, a ‘‘ Sonata Pontificale ” by Lemmens, 
and 8.8. Wesley’s Andante in G, Mons. Guilmant played the following 
compositions from his own pen:—A charming Cantilena in B flat, an 
effective Fugue in D, a Caprice in B flat (the melodic grace of which secured 
its encore), a transcription of an Andantino in D by Chauvet, and a very 
clever and elaborate Improvisation on a theme submitted to him by Mr. 
Geaussent. 

#9 

Mr. John Runciman’s organ recitals at St. Nicholas Cole Abbey are being 
largely attended. At that given on Tuesday last the programme included 
the slow movement from Beethoven’s 5th Symphony, the Prelude to “ Par- 
sifal,” the “'Trauermarsch,” and Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in A minor. 
All these were excellently played, and although many musicians may 
object to the endeavour to represent great orchestral movements on the 
organ, all must appreciate Mr. Runciman’s desire to increase the popu- 
larity of such master-pieces. 

+,9 

Bach’s Passion music according to St. John will be performed at Christ 
Church, Lancaster Gate, to-morrow afternoon at 4:15, and on Thursday 
next at 8 p.m. 








THE PASSION-PLAY AT OBER-AMMERGAU. 
————_>-—- 


We have received from Messrs. Gaze and Sons the prospectus of their 
excursion arrangements for the Ober-Ammergau Passion-Play, which takes 
place during the coming summer. This is neither the time nor the place to 
inquire into the precise value, artistic or religious, of the representations of 
Scriptural scenes which have made the little Bavarian village famous 
throughout the world. It is enough that the miracle-plays, as there given 
every ten years, still draw crowds from every country, and it matters 
but little whether the motive be simple curiosity to behold a strange 
survival, or some deeper and worthier wish to see a spectacle which 
is to the simple villagers a function of absolute religious signifi- 
cance, and to share the profound impressions created in all who 
have before witnessed the moving play. It may be assumed that 
many of our readers will be glad to know details of the most convenient 
method of reaching Ober-Ammergau. For prices ranging from nine- 
teen to twenty-eight guineas, according to the route and class adopted, 
passengers are conveyed to Oberau and back; these charges including hotel 
accommodation at all stopping places as well as at the destination, con- 
veyance to Ober-Ammergau, and seats for the performances. The chief 
places visited are Antwerp, Brussels, Coiogne, Nuremberg, Munich, Zurich, 
Lucerne, and Paris, and the trip occupies rather more than a fortnight. 
We have no space for further details, but these may be sought in the 
prospectus itself. 
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“MISS TOMBOY.” 
——— 
Lonpon, Wepnespay, 26TH Marcu, 1890. 
My Dear Mr. Fretpmovusr,— 

I was ever of opinion that the honest Manager who brought 
before us people of all Times and Countries, who made us familiar 
with the Dresses and Language of the Past, and the Manners and 
Customs of other Nations, deserved better of his country than he 
who did but hold the mirror up to Nature as she is to-day, and 
give us the abstract and brief {chronicle of a Time with which we 
are so painfully familiar already. 

With this parody of the exordium of a famous book which (to 
you, at all events) there is no need for me to name, let me com- 
mend Mr. Thomas Thorne for having, these two or three years 
past, made comedy in costume again possible on a stage from 
which it had been banished. To play in a piece whose scene is laid 
in the London of Sheridan or of Congreve is a real test for the 
actor who, with hands in his pockets, has sauntered not unsuccess- 
fully through a comedy of to-day. 

And in Mr. Robert Buchanan, Mr. Thorne has found a not inapt 
collaborator. Mr. Buchanan, as all know, is really a man of 
letters, and has no doubt steeped himself in the comedy and the 
poetry of Queen Anne and her successors, whose tone he repro- 
duces, often very happily—though with a slip now and then, as 
one mustown. It is a drawback, of course, that Mr. Buchanan— 
essentially a serious writer—has little or no wit; and “ Restora- 
tion” or Georgian comedy without wit were an unimaginable 
thing. “Van wanted grace,” indeed, “but never wanted wit,” 
said Pope, a sure judge of the latter quality, at least; and 
Sheridan, who improved:a good deal on the architect-playwright’s 
grace, was not less qualified to brighten his genial dialogue. 

And when it has been said that they would not stand Van- 
brugh’s “ Relapse” in 1777, there is little need to say that it needs 
reforming altogether in 1890. 

Some plays may justly call for alteration— 
as Sheridan said, in his prologue to this very piece— 

At least to draw some slender covering o’er 

That graceless wit which was too bare before : 

Those writers well and wisely use their pens 

Who turn our wantons into Magdalens. 
So he fashioned “ A Trip to Scarborough” out of that very broad 
piece of work which Vanbrugh had written as a sequel to Cibber’s 
play, whose title (according to the old joke) was translated into 
French as “ La Dernitre Chemise d’Amonr.” And now we have 
been for many years too proper to allow even Sheridan to go thus 
a-tripping on the stage; and Mr. Buchanan gives us an excerpt 
from Vanbrugh from which Loveless and Berinthia and all their 
worthless crew have disappeared, leaving not even a name behind. 
Let me note that Mr. Hollingshead had done something of the same 
kind, but adding less that was original, in the “Man of Quality,” 
produced twenty years ago at the Gaiety, with Alfred Wigan as a 
rather weak Lord Foppington, and Miss Farren sheer perfection 
as Miss Hoyden. (It was 1870 then, and she was almost as young 
as she is now.) 

What Mr. Buchanan has done with the piece is very notable, as 
it shows that he is in touch with the dramatic spirit of our day— 
in matters of construction, at all events. Vanbrugh’s comedy 
consisted of two absolutely distinct plots, which had no bearing at 
all upon each other, and were only connected by the fact that the 
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principal character of the underplot, Lord Foppington, played a 
very subordinate part in the main plot. Now, in our most 
modern plays—and especially in Ibsen’s—there is but one plot, 
in which all the characters aid, and to which all are indis- 
pensable; and year by year the tendency grows to make this 
plot simpler, but stronger, and to do without those stage-complica- 
tions on which Scribe lived. Mr. Buchanan has felt this, and, 
taking the brief farcical story introduced as a relief to his main 
theme by Vanbrugh, has made, with very little elaboration or 
addition, an entire play of it: a comedy or farce in three acts, which 
fills up some two hours. Never, throughout the piece, does he 
quit his main story ; and he is right, and has his reward. 

I do not say that the play is an unqualified success. The 
principle is no doubt right; but it needs perhaps a stronger story 
to begin with—perhaps, also, more variety of incident in its work- 
ing out—and certainly, as I have ventured to hint, more wit in the 
dialogue. Moreover, the piece needed to be played all through 
with the certainty, the finish, and the spirit that would have been 
given to it, for example, at the Francais. 

Yet there is plenty of fun in the second act, towards its close 
especially ; and the third is bustling and merry, if, like the first, all 
too slight for a play of this length and importance. The second 
act has indeed to do all the work; but, on the whole, it does it 
well. 

Of the acting—all-important in such a piece—I have left myself 
little room to speak, Only three parts give the actor much scope, 
but of those two are great parts, and burdened with the associa- 
Dodd, whom Charles Lamb has made so 
eternally alive for us, was a famous Lord Foppington ; while Mrs. 
Abington was only one of many brilliant Hoydens. 

Her last successor has come through a trying ordeal trium- 
phantly ; and this in part because she is strangely unsuited for 
“This was sometime a paradox”; but it is prob- 
ably a faet that with an actress who was anything like the real 
Miss Hoyden Mr. Buchanan’s play would not have been tolerated 
But Miss Winifred Emery’s wonderful, 
ethereal charm gave a glamour of poetry to the part, and turned 
the typical Hoyden into the typical Girl—romping for mere excess 
of youthful life. And then, as I have so often said, this’actress 
has the true breadth of style, which these old comedies demand ; 
and which who else possesses, among our young comedians ? 

Mr. Thorne, excellent in some old comedy-parts, seemed ill at 
case as the “prince of coxcombs”; his style is too direct, too 
manly perhaps, for a personage so airy and so impertinent. His 
brother, “ Mr. Fred,” could but repeat his familiar study of a west- 
country squire ; and Mr, Cyril Maude, though bright and intelli- 
gent as ever, had even less chance as the valet, Lory. Tom 
Fashion, on the cther hand, was a somewhat trying part for an 
actor so young as Mr. F, Gillmore: but he dashed through it with 
an ease and grace full of promise for the years to come. 

Of the rest, little need be said; wherefore I, dear Mr. Field- 
mouse, will say nothing, 

But remain, silently and steadfastly, your 
Mus 1n Urse. 
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THE DRAMATISTS. 
Aitintinins 
XX111.—Morero, 

With the students of a literature of the past—whose way it is to judge 
mainly or entirely by style—there is a tendency to be annoyed at the suc- 
cess of the “ correct’ poet who follows the more original and virile genius: 
one is certainly inclined to side with Dryden against Pope, with Corneille 
against Racine. 





Yet it must be confessed that most of us read more of Pope than of the 
manly Dryden, see more of Racine than of Corneille—though in this 
country we have a healthy prejudice against the pseudo-classic altogether, 
and for the most part turn our backs upon French tragedy whether Cor- 
neille, Racine or Voltaire be responsible for it. 

Agostin Moreto y Cabana, who followed Calderon, and devoted his life to 
works founded upon his and on Lope de Vega’s, has not left a name like 
those of his great predecessors. In England none but students of the 
drama have even heard of Moreto; but nearly all readers know something 
of the fame of Calderon, and have a vague notion that Lope de Vega wrote 
a thousand plays. 

Yet there is probably no comedy of the great period which holds the 
stage in Spain as does Moreto’s “ Desden con el Desden,” which is also 
popular to this day in Germany, and of which a version by the late West- 
land Marston was played in England not many years ago. This piece is a 
condensed, polished, modernised (so to speak) treatment of the motive of 
Lope’s “ Perro del Hortelano”’—and, as has been hinted, one owes the more 
correct author a grudge for its success. Yet “Disdain against Disdain” 
holds its own, while “The Dog in the Manger” is gone by altogether. 

Moreto wrote many plays—in the old Spanish collection of ‘ Comedias 
Escogidas ” are printed forty-six ascribed to him, a greater number than 
of any other author, except of Calderon, who has fifty-three. Among these 
were religious dramas, and heroic or historical plays; but the greater 
number are “comedies of cape and sword ”—the characteristic national 
form. 

The point to which Moreto gave the greatest attention, and in which he 
often excelled the earlier poets, was the drawing of humorous character. 
He would write a play “round” some one eccentric personage—as the 
“ Etourdi”’ of Moliére or the English “ Paul Pry ’’—and was held to be the 
originator of this class of comedy, called figuron from its one prominent 
figure. Yet, as is remarked by Ticknor in his “ History of Spanish Litera- 
ture,” the hint for his first play of this kind, “The Aunt and the Niece,” 
was taken from Lope, the great fountainhead whence sprang “ almost every 
form and shade of dramatic composition that finally succeeded on the Spanish 
stage.” 

Almost every comedy of Moreto’s was indeed founded on a comedy by 
someone else ; though as much, or nearly as much, may be said of Moliére 
and even of Shakespeare. And Moreto had their great excuse: he im- 
proved what he borrowed, and made it valuable. Yet, not unnaturally, a 
poet of his day—appropriately named Cancer y Velasco—represented him, 
in a little satire, as “sitting down with a bundle of old plays to see what 
he can cunningly steal out of them, spoiling all he steals.” 

But it will be seen that the best known of his comedies, “ El Lindo 
Don Diego,” was original. Its hero, “the pretty Don Diego’’—his name 
has become proverbial—thinks that every woman is in love with him. The 
play begins with his toilet-—a long and solemn ceremony—and ends with 
his marriage to a waiting-maid, whom he is cheated into thinking a rich 
countess. 

Three volumes of his plays were printed in or shortly after his life- 
time—which filled the middle of the seventeenth century, as he was born 
at Madrid in 1618 and died in 1669. Little is known of him except that 
his works were exceedingly popular, and that, curiously enough, like Lope 
and like Calderon, he took orders in his later life. His last ten years were 
spent in a brotherhood, which he joined in 1659. At his death he left all 
that he possessed to the poor. 

This is, in truth, all that is actually known of Moreto; except that a 
very extraordinary reason was long and confidently assigned for his retire- 
ment from the world—a stranger tragedy, if it were true, than any that he 
wrote. 

In his last will he asked to be buried in the part of the cemetery set 
apart for the bodies of those who had been executed. Some of his 
biographers have traced in this strange request, and in his previous with- 
drawal from the world, a connection with a mystery which had troubled 
literary Spain some years before. Moreto’s intimate friend, the young 
poet, Elisio de Medinilla, was found dead; his wounds were made by @ 
poisoned sword, and the assassin was never discovered. Now Moreto, who 
twice alludes to this death in his plays, says in one of them that the sword 
was made by Toro, an armourer of Toledo: a fact which, it is argued, only 
the murderer could know. The terrible inference is clear; but it is only 
fair to Moreto’s memory to add that later critics hold that dates 
altogether disprove this theory. Indeed, if this is going a little too far, 
we may say that they either make his retirement remarkably early—con- 
sidering that we know him to have been a famous man when it took place 
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—or give him a good many years for reflection, between murder and retire- 
ment. For Lope de Vega lamented young Medinilla in one of his elegies— 
and Lope himself died in 1635, when Moreto was only five and twenty. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


—>——. 


Two matinées widely differing were given on Monday and Tuesday at 
neighbouring houses in the Strand, the Vaudeville and Adelphi; but the 
latter only calls for serious notice. A bold young author named Bisgood 
not only adapted for the stage Rider Haggard’s novel “ Jess,’ but had it 
produced at a scratch performance in the afternoon, with all its storms and 
fighting and changes of heavy scenery. And—thanks probably in a great 
measure to his experienced stage-manager, Mr. Beveridge—the scratch per- 
formance went as smoothly and as well as many a first night that we have 
seen. Even the storm was not ridiculous: which is saying a good deal for 
a stage storm. 

** 

As to the play: it is a very difficult task to dramatise a novel, and an 
especially difficult task to dramatise “‘ Jess.” On the whole, the novel was 
followed closely but not injudiciously, and the story made clear to those who 
had not read the book ; but much of the passion and power of the romance 
were lost—as was all but inevitable. Some of the acting was excellent ; 
the best perhaps coming from Mr. Julian Cross, who gave us some capital 
comedy as the cowardly Dutchman: Mr. Beveridge, very quiet and 
sympathetic as Uncle Croft: and Mr. Charles Dalton, a stalwart and 
vigorous Franz Miiller. The ladies, Miss Eweretta Lawrence and Miss 
Forsyth, lacked power a little. et 

« 

Weariness, vexation, trouble, profitless to all concerned, are the sole re- 
sult of performances such as that of “ Number Two,” a comedy by Mr. H. 
Hiller, produced under the direction of Mr. Leorard Outram at the Vaude- 
ville Theatre on Monday and Tuesday afternoons. The play was hopelessly 
silly, and most of the actors made too much of their bad parts by shouting 
them. Yet the author told his critics that the comedy was the work of 
three years, and quoted the praise of several eminent actors on the pro- 
gramme. Oh, Messrs. Vezin, Warner, Righton, and Miss Larkin, you were 
indeed kind only to be cruel ! a 

* 

“The Jackal,” originally played at a Strand matinée, has lately had 
another trial at the Crystal Palace, where it appeared that Mr. “Alec 
Nelson” had not been above profiting by the advice of his critics, and had 
in many ways strengthened the weak places of his comedy. At all events, 
the Crystal Palace audience seemed to like the fare set before them; and 
goodness knows that they. are not easily moved to any demonstration of 
pleasure. 

** 

M. Coquelin has been lecturing again in Paris on Shakespeare and 
Moliére, but his lecture would seem to be little more than a repetition of 
his essay in an American magazine. The great French actor naturally 
knows his Shakespeare much less well than his Molitre: but he raises one 
point which has been little discussed till lately even by English critics. 
This is the astonishingly short time supposed to elapse during Shake- 
speare’s historical and tragic plays: which was first noticed by Professor 
Wilson in the “Noctes Ambrosianwy ” (or rather in a supplementary 
“Noctes’’), and was exhaustively discussed by Mr. Edward Rose in the 
New Shakspere Society’s Transactions, some ten years ago. 

* * 
* 

An unusually merry Revue has just been produced—better late than 
never—at the Palais Royal. In this burlesque story of the events of the 
past year— Les Miettes de l’Année,” it is called—Madlle. Lavigne, from a 
seat in the dress circle, harangues the ladies of the audience on their duties 
as populators of their country, in singularly clear and vigorous terms. 
M. Zola—whose election to the Academy is also one of the subjects of the 
skit—could hardly be more explicit. 

* * 
* 

The “ New York Dramatic Mirror” teils us of a society started among the 
young women of that town whose membership is limited to “ nice” actresses, 
and of a speech which Mrs. Kendal lately made thereunto. This lady “ is 
reported to have cautioned the girls to make friendships among women, 
and to be always loyal to their sex, for to her love for, and friendship with, 











women she ascribed such social success and popularity as she had attained. 
She counselled them to find their husbands in the profession ; that lords 
should marry ladies, and tailors wed dressmakers, and actors choose 
actresses for wives to insure happiness. She advised them to be actresses 
to a certain extent off the stage as well as behind the footlights, assuming 
the nobility of character they put on so readily at need in the plays, and 
manifesting its most pleasing evidence in speech and manner at home as 


well as at the theatre.” 
** 


’ At the opening of Mr. Horace Lennard’s fresh venture—the New Theatre 
at Richmond—on Easter Monday afternoon Mrs. Langtry is to speak a 
Prologue. 

** 

What can be said that is new about Mr. Charles Wyndham’s “ David 
Garrick,” again to be seen at his old home in Piccadilly? Last Saturday a 
full and friendly audience gave an enormous welcome to this fine actor, 
with the Criterion Company, as fresh as ever after its travels—Miss 
Mary Moore, Mr. George Giddens, Mr. Blakeley, and other old friends 
and tried. 








ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
——— 


Mr. Niecks’ third lecture on the “Early Developments of the Forms of 
Instrumental Music ”’—delivered on the 20th inst.—was chiefly devoted to 
music connected with the drama, which Mr. Niecks averred “ might be 
said to have been the training school for instrumentalists and composers.” 
From directions found in ancient mysteries, miracle plays, and moralities 
it was evident that music was used in these entertainments. Thus in an 
old French mystery was written “at this point the players of high and low 
instruments make themselves heard together with the organ,” and inanother 
occurs the direction ‘‘Here should take place a great outburst of the in. 
struments.” The nature of this music, however, was unknown tous. In the 
sixteenth century the “ Interlude ”’ became the chief arena for the display 
of instrumental music. Ina work published in Venice in 1539 there was an 
account of the music performed at the marriage festivities of the illustrious 
Duke of Florence, Signor Casino de Medici. The music, written by five 
composers, consisted of Latin choral pieces, Italian madrigals, &c., but 
although the instruments were mentioned, no special parts for them were 
given. A writerof this period, speaking of dramatic performances, remarked, 
“ Music is the third part of the representation, and serves to repose the 
minds of the spectators fatigued by attention paid to the fable.” The 
ballet of the sixteenth century was very different from ours; it consisted 
of recitations and singing as well as dancing. One of this description, of 
great importance in the history of the ballet, although the music nowhere 
bore the mark of genius, was the “ Ballet Comique de la Royne,” produced 
on a scale of great magnificence in 1581 by Baltasar Beaujoyeux. There 
was no fixed combination of instruments for the orchestra at this period, 
although it would be incorrect to say there was no system in the various 
combinations; one radical difference was the subordination of the bowed 
to other instruments. Ata performance at Florence in 1563 the orchestra 
was described as consisting of a treble viol, four large viols, a 
double bass viol, a lyre (played with a bow), a large lyre and a 
rebechino, four cornets, a silent cornet (i.e., a cornetto muto), a 
large cornet, five bent cornets, a small bent cornet, four German 
or cross flutes, two beak flutes, two large beak flutes, a dolriana (a kind 
of bassoon), four trombones, a bass trombone, and two drums. By the 
middle of the seventeenth century the strings had already become the basis 
of the orchestra. An instrument often mentioned was the “ regal.’ This 
was not an organ, as imagined by some, but a small key-board instrument, 
furnished with beating or striking reeds set in vibration by a bellows. 
The modern harmonium had free reeds, i.¢., slips of metal slightly smaller 
than the aperture in which they vibrate. The early scores only contained 
the voice parts, with a “basso continuo” and a figure here and there, 
where the harmony was not so apparent. Caccini’s opera, “ Euridice,” 
had no instrumental symphonies, and Peri’s few. It was left to- 
Monteverde, a born revolutionist, to give prominence to the instru- 
mental portion of the opera. The most interesting of the forms 
was that of the overture, which took the place of a madrigal sung before 
the commencement of the play. Monteverde’s orchestral writings were 
distinguished by the use of a larger number of instruments than ordi- 
narily used, and the introduction of dissonances, many of which sounded 
extremely harsh to even modern ears. The form of the overture, however, 
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remained in an embryonic state until the advent of Lully and Scarlatti in 
the second half of the seventeenth century, who perfected the overture, 
and greatly contributed to the establishment of definite forms in the opera. 
In the latter part of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth 
centuries orchestral instruments became much used in churches, probably 
induced by the desire for a big volume of sound, which gave rise also 
to compositions for several choirs. Such churches as St. Mark’s, 
Venice, with its galleries, particularly lent themselves to this form 
of composition, and the necessity arose of having more powerful 
instrumental support than the church organs of that time could 
supply. This period was the dawn of a new era, it might even be said of 
anew art. The new style of writing for the voices aimed at expression, a 
method which was speedily adopted by instrumental composers, and re- 
sulted in the complete overthrow of the ecclesiastical modes. 

The illustrations played during the lecture by a small orchestra as last 
week consisted of the following pieces : ‘‘ Le son du premier ballet,’’ in five 
parts, from Baltasar Beaujoyeux’s (Baltazarini) Ballet Comique de la 
Royne, 1581, the last portion of which excited much interest, the melody 
being that now popularly known as “ Air of Louis XIII.” (sol, la, sol, do | 
sol, la, sol, &c.), but which, Mr. Niecks said, was really a folk tuae of greater 
antiquity than even the date of this ballet. Ritornelli and symphonies from 
Jacopo Peri’s “ Euridice ’’ (1600), Monterverde’s Orfeo (1607), and Marc’ 
Antonio Cesti’s “ La Dori’’ (1663). The introductory instrumental piece of 
Mouterverde’s Orfeo (1607) entitled Toccata,—a short and very vigorous 
movement. The composer directs the piece to be played three times over without 
pause ; Mr. Niecks, however, secured the gratitude of his audience by only 
giving it once. “ Sinfonia per introduttione del prologo” of Steffano 
Landi’s Sant Alessio (1634). This opened with a slow movement, followed 
by a canzona consisting of two quick movements of fugal character, with 
a slow measure intervening. Introductory Sinfonia of Francesco Cavlli’s 
Giasone (1649). Overture to J. B. Lully’s Armide, 1686, and Introductory 
Sinfonia of Alessandro Scarlatti’s La Rosavra (about 1690). The Italian 
overture consisted generally of two quick movements, with an intervening 
slow one, whereas Lully’s overture, which, varying from the plan pursued 
by Scarlatti and the Italian masters, consisted of an opening slow move- 
ment in common time, followed by a quick one in triple time, and con- 
cluding with a few bars in slow time, was, Mr. Niecks said, a good example 
of the progress made in form and orchestration by the French school. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 
a 

The Bishop of Haarlem has forbidden the performance of Berlioz’ 
“ Damnation de Faust’? in that city on the occasion of the forthcoming 
Musikfest, and the performance will therefore take place at Amsterdam, 
under the direction of Dr. Viotta. Is the bigotry of Puritanism going to 
survive that of Catholicism? and when will this ignoble persecution come 
to an end? 

*_? 

The stage performance of Liszt's “S. Elizabeth” at the Court Opera House 
ot Vienna must now, we presume, be considered legitimate, as Mdme, 
Cosima Wagner, Liszt’s daughter, has sanctioned it by her presence on one 
occasion. 

°° 

The latest invention of musical Germany is a mechanical conductor, a 
figure which beats the time with mathematical accuracy at any tempo that 
may be desired. But is not this a rather superfluous invention? We have 
conductors amongst us already who can do this, and nothing else. 
Nevertheless, we might recommend it to certain amateur orchestras. It 
would help to keep them up to time, and at the same time spare them the 
control of a real conductor. 


* * 
n 


Herr Brahins has been paying a short visit to Cologne, during which he 
has returned the honours paid him by taking part in some performances of 
his works. Gustav Holliinder and the members of his quartett-party gave 
a performance of the A minor quartett, and Wiillner got up a choral 
performance of the new “ Fest-und-Gedenkspriiche,” which were followed 
by some new (unpublished) motetts. Herr Brahms also played with 
Hollinder and Hegyesi the new version of his B minor trio, Op. 8. The 
illustrious composer was, of course, everywhere received with great 


enthusiasm. 





It has been reported in various quarters, and for some time past, that the 
great Waltz-King, Johann Strauss, was contemplating a revolution by 
which the waltz should be reduced to a dance in slow time, Andante 
comodo—thereby suffering an entire change of character. Waltzers in the 
Fatherland, and indeed all over the world, will therefore be relieved to 
learn from the following letter, which Strauss has addressed to the “‘ Neue 
Freie Presse ’’ of Vienna, that there is no ground for alarm :—“ It has 
never entered my mind, and never will, to retard the time of the Waltz, so 
as to make it an Andante commodo, or to slacken it at all. My two latest 
compositions, the ‘ Kaiserwiilzer’ and the ‘ Rathhausballtiinze,’ are the 
most complete refutation of this notion. The tempo and character of the 
Waltz remain there, precisely as they have been for forty years. Only I 
have somewhat amplified the Introduction and the Coda, and I have occa- 
sionally expressed to friends the opinion that these parts (the introduction 
and the coda) would perhaps bear a more extended musical development.” 


* * 
* 


The fourth German “ Siingerbund” Festival, which is to take place at 
Vienna in the middle of August, ought to be a most imposing and interest- 
ing ceremony, for we read that no less than 500 Gesangvereine will take 
part in it, and the total number of voices is expected to be about 12,000. 
There is to be a grand procession from the Rathhausplatz to the Prater, 
but what the musical part of the cere:mony is to consist of, our authority 
does not say. If it does not prove so large as to be unmanageable, a 
chorus of 12,000 voices ought to produce an incomparable effect. 


* * 
* 


Mme. Materna concluded her engagement at M. Lamoureux’s Concerts 
by a performance of the concluding scene from the “ Gétterdiimmerung,” 
which enraptured the audience, and won for the singer a triumph of the 
most enthusiastic kind. 

7,9 

Those who are interested in the music of certain Oriental races will hear 
with pleasure that General Annenkoff has organised a concert party con- 
sisting of seventy singers, natives of Turkestan, Afghanistan, and Bokhara, 
who are to give performances in St. Petersburg and other European 
capitals. This tour ought to be a great success, inasmuch as the profits 
are to go towards founding schools and hospitals in Central Asia. The 
director of the concerts is to be a gentleman whose name, as near as we 
can give it at present, is Ak-Jouchlai-Ogli. 


* * 
* 


The plot of “ Ascanio,’’ the opera by Camille Saint-Saéns, which was 
produced at Paris on the 21st inst., seems almost identical in its general 
structure and details with that of “Benvenuto Cellini,’ the play 
by Paul Meurice, produced at the Thédtre Porte-Saint-Martin in 
1852. We have the famous sculptor and his pupil Ascanio, with 
whom the Duchesse d’Etampes has fallen in love. There are Colombe, 
the idol of the boy Ascanio’s worship; King Francis the First 
ordering from Benvenuto the golden statue of Jupiter; and Scozzone, 
Benvenuto’s Florentine model. The jealous intrigues of the Duchesse 
are set forth, and her attempt to have Colombe suffocated in the great 
reliquary ; and full use is made of the unselfishness with which Scozzone 
gives her own life to save Colombe. The music does not appear to be 
received with unqualified enthusiasm. Its frequent grace, tenderness, and 
power are admitted on all sides; but doubts seem prevalent as to the 
ultimate popularity of the opera as a whole. The leading musical papers 
of Paris have not as yet spoken. When they do, we shall be in a better 
position to understand the value of the work. 





High is our calling, friends! Creative Art, 
(Whether the instruments of words she use, 
Or pencil pregnant with ethereal hues), 
Demands the service of a mind and heart, 
Though sensitive, yet in their weakest part 
Heroically fashioned—to infuse 

Faith in the whispers of the lonely Muse, 
While the whole world seems adverse to desert, 
Great is the glory, for the strife is hard. 
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MUSICAL DRAMA IN DRESDEN. 


——_————. 
Marcu 24, 


Dear Mr. Eprror: On Thursday, the 18th, we heard an excellent per- 
formance of Goldmark’s “ Merlin ” at the Opera. The work itself is very 
interesting ; and it touches the hearts of us British residents to find 
our own Arthur, Launcelot, Guinevere, Vivien, and Merlin over here in 
Dresden. We feel at home. Arthur was played by Herr Scheidemantel, 
Vivien and Merlin by Frl. Malten and Herr Gudehus respectively—and one 
cannot imagine better representatives of the parts. The part of Morgana 
was taken by Frl. Fréhlich, a new contraltofrom Vienna. The entrance of 
Arthur, preceded by a procession of victorious Britons driving their Saxon 
prisoners and carrying their captured armour, is very grand, the 
orchestra all the time gradually working towards a climax which 
comes with Arthur’s big martial motive, as he appears amidst the shouts 
of the people, leading Guinevere. The greeting of Arthur and Merlin, and 
then the discovery of Bedivere’s treachery by Merlin are good. Then comes 
one of the most beautiful parts of the first act. Merlin sings a passionate 
song to Arthur and his country, and the people take it up after him, and 
echo his last lines in chorus, when, suddenly, he sees Vivien, and breaks off. 
Vivien comes on, followed by her maidens, and singing a bright hunting- 
song. Arthur, Gawain, Glendower, Merlin, Launcelot, and Modred sing to 
her beauty—she repeating some of their words in a septet which is very charm- 
ing, the chorus at the same time singing a softly and dying away “ pianis- 
simo.” This part was so finely sung that the audience began a disturbing ap- 
plause, which, however, was at once hushed. Then Merlin tries to continue 
his patriotic song—but his harp refuses to answer to his touch—he has lost 
his power, which he might retain only on condition he kept himself free 
from the love of women. He tears the strings from his harp and throws it 
wildly away from him. In the beginning of the second act Launcelot 
warns Arthur of Modred’s treachery, and there is a very gentlemanly little 
fight between the two, which lasts about half a minute—most un-British ! 
The love duet between Merlin and Vivien is very beautiful—then the hideous 
laugh of the demon when Vivien throws the fatal veil over Merlin, and the 
shriek she gives when she sees him chained to the rock in consequence, 
closes the second act. 

But now, why, in the name of all that is reasonable, does Merlin get off 
his rock and out of his burning chains to come and bow before the curtain ? 
We all know he will be back there again in five minutes—and Vivien, whom 
we left senseless at sight of her suffering lover, and who has to be in the same 
situation at beginning of the next Act, comes on smiling and bowing, and 
receiving wreaths, bouquets, baskets, and cushions of flowers. And when 
the curtain is lifted, very slowly, there she is, and Morgana is appearing to 
her and telling her that love is stronger than death, and that if she gives 
her life for Merlin he will be saved. Merlin is not yet visible to us, though 
we know he ought to be behind that black cloud. No—presently we see him, 
with his chains on, being slowly lifted up into his place through a trap- 
door. Soon the demon appears again to him—Merlin promises his soul 
to him on condition he will release him to help Arthur in battle. He is 
released, and goes at once to the fight. Now comes a very pretty 
scene. Vivien is being wreathed with flowers for Merlin’s return. 
The chorus of the maidens is very sweet, and the solo is graceful. 
Then we hear: the gradual approach of the knights returning from victory, 
but toa dull, muffled sound. Merlinis brought back, wounded to death, 
Vivien, shrieking, rushes to him, and the demon appears to claim his soul. 
Vivien remembers the words of Morgana, and kills herself to save him. It 
is all very telling and beautifully done. In fact the whole opera is beau- 
tiful, the choruses broad and spirited, and often reminding us of Welsh 
patriotic airs, the melodies graceful and charming, and the orchestration 
full and rich. But we wonder whether our own Merlin went on to his rock 
in a terra-cotta plush garment, trimmed with Oriental embroidery, and 
whether our own Vivien wore a bodice to her dress which would be suitable 
in a nineteenth century ball-room ! 

On Sunday night “Les Huguenots” was given, Tuesday “ Zampa,” 
Wednesday “Tristan and Isolde,’ Thursday, “Die Jiidin,’’ Saturday 
“ Violetta,” Sunday (28rd) “Armida.” A splendid performance of 
“Tristan” was given on Wednesday. It is most interesting to compare the 
performances here with those at Bayreuth—it just shows how majestically 
grand Bayreuth is—for directly we see an opera which we have already 
seen there our first feeling is that it is cramped. This was very noticeable 
in Act I. of ‘“‘ Tristan.” We wonder whether the difference in the size of 
the stages alone would account for this? 





Herr Gudehus and Frl. Malten played the parts of Tristan and Isolde, 
Herr Scheidemantel Kurwenal, and Fri. Reuther Brangine. We think 
we have seldom heard Herr Gudehus equal this performance of Tristan. 
His representation of it is different to that of Herr Vogl; he is more pas- 
sionate the whole way through. Frl. Malten is exquisite in Acts II. and 
IIf, In Act I. she seems to lack the beautiful dignity which 
Frau Sucher gives—and she consequently makes the character a 
little less refined. But she is great, and her acting at the death of Tristan 
was perfect. The part of Brangiine was carefully done by Frl. Reuther, but 
she spoilt it by the very ugly colours of her dress. It was funny to see 
Herr Scheidemantel as Kurwenal. He put off the monarch-of-all-he- 
surveys stride which he generally wears, and did the part of the faithful 
old servant very sympathetically, though he was out of tune sadly at the 
beginning. The orchestra was, of course, fine. At the end of the per- 
formance, and after Gudehus and Malten had had their ovations, there 
were shouts “ Schuch ”’ (which we carefully pronounce “ Shook”). It was 
a long time before the conductor would appear, but the audience refused to 
go home without having seen him again, so at last on he came, being led 
by Frl. Malten. 

On Thursday night Madame Teresa Carreno gave her third concert. 
Her programme was :—Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2, Beethoven ; Nocturne, G 
major ; Valse, A major, Chopin ; Vogel als Prophet, and Toccata, Schumann ; 
“Sioiseau j’étais,” Henselt ; Etude, B flat ma., Liszt ; Octave Etude, Kullak ; 
Prelude and Fugue, Mendelssohn; and Grande Polonaise, E ma., Liszt. 
The audience were again rapturously enthusiastic about her. They 
recalled her three times, and she gave three encores. At the end of the 
concert we absolutely refused to leave the hall ; everybody erowded round 
the platform to ask her to play once again ; solemn old gentlemen went 
and planted their hats and sticks down by the piano and left them there 
until she came back a third time. Her playing is compared with that of 
Biilow, Rubinstein, Liszt, and Tausig; but she is said by some to be 
wanting in poetry and soul. We should like to hear the opinion of a 
London audience on that point. 

On Monday a harp recital was given by Mme. Veiga. She gave pretty 
sparkling fountains, twinkling dew-drops, playful springlets—perhaps 
even something as heavy as a murmuring brooklet! But they were all 
written by one composer, who was also the master of the fair harpist, and 


they were all “ very pretty.” 
Yours truly, 


“Tue British Restpenr.” 





THE AMERICAN “STRAD.” 
> — - 


The following interesting letter, received by Mr. J. H. Bonawitz, needs 
no explanation :— 

My Dear Bonawitz: I embrace the opportunity afforded by the kindness 
of our mutual friend, Henry Schneider, to send you a photo. of my 
Stradivari violin. It is said by Ole Bull and others to be the only Strad. 
in America. I would like the violin players and connoisseurs in London to 
know about it and where it is, and I do not know any better means than to 
send youa picture of it. It will probably never be for sale in my lifetime, 
but if it is ever sold I would like fo think it would bring its full value. I 
don’t suppose you remember it, as I generally played the viola in your 
soirées. It is of abright reddish-brown colour. When I got it, it was very 
much in want of internal repair, which I had done by Chas. F. Albert, of 
Phil., and it is now in perfect order. I got it in 1868 from Hof- 
musicdirector Wilhelm Mangold, of Darmstadt. He got it in 1820 from 
his father, who had bought it many years previously from Concert-meister 
Kreusser, of Kur-Maing. 


Very sincerely yours, 
H. M. Werueri.u, 
15, East Penn-street, Germantown, Philadelphia. 
June 5, 1889. 





People are always talking about originality ; but what do they mean? 
As soon as we are born the world begins to work upon us ; and this goes on 
to the end. And after all, what can we call our own, except energy, 
strength, and will ?—Emerson. ' 
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REVIEWS. 
ices obtain 
From Nove..o, Ewer, and Co. 

Six Sonatas for the Violin, composed by Handel; the pianoforte accom- 
paniment (constructed upon the original figured bass), marks of expression, 
bowing, and fingering by Arnold Dolmetsch. Very thoroughly and ad- 
mirably has Mr. Dolmetsch completed his useful and difficult though un- 
pretentious work. Much inventive power and fancy are shown in these 
accompaniments, the spirit and character of each movement being not only 
kept well in view but suitably borne out and demonstrated. The noble 
dignity of Handel’s Largos is fully preserved, as well as the quaint and 
charming lightness of the Allegros. 

From B. Win.iAMms. 

“ Poésie de Printemps,” Impromptu in A minor, by Herbert Bedford. A 
few lines of Béranger’s, quoted on the title-page, seem to have suggested 
this composition. Without being difficult to execute it is particularly 
effective, the rhythm resembling that of an expressive slow mazurka; 
the harmonies are rich and full, and the general style very refined. 


From Hopkinson. 

“A Lover's Dream,” poetry by Russell Lowell, music by Charles Ernest 
Baughan. The composer of this passionate song has striven to increase its 
intensity by the addition of what musicians call “ high colouring ” in the 
accompaniment. It is, however, doubtful whether a song not intended to 
be sung in a drama requires to be so heavily laden in the harmonic treat- 
ment. Were the accompaniment an orchestral one, the different timbre of 
each instrument would make the general effect of changing harmonies 
clearer, but when played on a piano the parts are of course less definite: 
However, the song is a very good one, and the accompaniment written with 
“Shepherd's Cradle Song,’’ words translated from the 
German. Music by Arthur Somervell. The words, melody, and accom- 
paniment of this song all combine to produce a little musical poem. It is 
dedicated to Mrs. Henschel, whose rendering is the one thing needful to 
complete the charm. 


musicianly skill. 


From Viapuct PusBLisHina Company. 

“They Tell me to Forget.” Song, written and composed by Leslie 
Somers. This song has already been sung by several public singers ; it is 
of a sweet and tender character, and easy to sing; there is rather a want 
of variety in the three verses. 

From Francis Bros. and Day. 

“ Elsie,” waltz by Dan Godfrey, jun. The melodies of these waltzes, 
though very pleasing and taking, are by no means commonplace. They are 
quite sufficiently dance-compelling to be the composition of a Godfrey. 

From AscHERBERG. 

“The Aspinall Waltz,” composed by Edward Solomon. A good stirring 
set, capital for dancing, and of a sufficiently familiar style to be very 
taking. 

From CHARLES JEFFERYS. 

“The Jennie Waltz,” by Charles W. Bernard. A melodious set; good 
for dancing and easy to play. 

From AsHpown. 

“Deux Etudes pour Piano,’ par Marie Moody.—No. 1, “to be played 
alternately by the two hands,” forms an admirable test of dexterity. The 
theme being well defined and pleasing, the student will be tempted to 
master its manual difficulty. No. 2 is a charming preparation for the per- 
formance of compositions in which sequences of sixths, &c., are required to 
be rapidly and smoothly played—pieces, in fact, of the “Si oiseau j’étais ” 
type. 

“Chant des Sirénes,’’ Melodie pour piano. Boyton Smith. A good 
melody, to be “sung ” out by the left hand, accompanied by arpeggios in 
the right. 

“Gavotte in G.” By G. W. F. Crowther. Among the multitude of 
gavottes this may be described as tuneful, pleasing and cleverly written. 

“The Sunlight plays on the Golden Sheaves.” Words by W. L. 
Crowe. Music by Margaret Gyde.—An unpretentious and tuneful song, 
the change from major to minor, and alteration of rhythm in the last verse 
of which, prevents monotony. : 

From Marriorr and WiLuAMs. 

“The Beautiful Year,” words by St. John Tyrwhitt, and “Love's Delay,” 
words by E. Oxenford ; the music of both songs by H. J. Omerod. Also 
“My Love” (words by F. B. Needham) and “Tell mo not of Morrows 
Sweet” (words by Auguste Webster) ; music of both by Leonard Barnes. 





Also two songs by H. Elliott Lath, “The Forester ” and “ Jack’s Log ;” 
words of both by Cuthbert Franklin, and a song composed by Percy Jack- 
man (words by E. Oxenford), called “ Vanished Voices.” None of these 
songs are particularly original, yet they are all likely to gain popularity, 
as they are written in the easy ballad style, have flowing melodies, appro- 
priate accompaniments, and good verses of distinctly English character. 
From Jos. WILLIAMS. 

“ Silver Lilies,’ Rosamond song. Words by F. E. Weatherley. Music 
by J. L. Roeckel.—A delicate, simple, and tender song for mezzo-soprano 
or soprano. 





CONCERTS. 


—_—- > 
LONDON AND SUBURBAN. 


The Alpha and Omega of last Saturday’s Crystal Palace Concert were 
Goldmark’s new overture ‘Im Frihling ” and Dr. Mackenzie’s orchestral 
ballad “‘ La Belle Dame sans Merci.” Herr Goldmark is by no means a 
prolific composer, for though he is a man not far from sixty this is only his 
Op. 36, and (with another companion overture dealing with the myth of 
Prometheus) his latest work. It is, however, sufficient to show that his 
freshness of thought and ingenuity of orchestration are not yet exhausted, 
being indeed a thoroughly genial and impulsive work, which well deserved 
a hearing. To judge it properly we should perhaps remember that Gold- 
mark is a Hungarian, and accustomed to a different sort of Spring from 
that with which we in this chilly climate are but too familiar; and again, 
his work is not called “Spring ’’ but “In Spring,” which may have many 
meanings. Here, in England, according to the Laureate, ‘‘inthe spring a 
young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love,” but this is not quite 
the idea suggested by Goldmark’s overture, which, where it is not 
descriptive and realistic, is vigorous and brilliant. As with all 
this composer’s larger works, the orchestration is a much more striking 
feature than the ideas which form the foundation. Dr. Mackenzie's ballad, 
surely one of his very best works, was finely played under Mr. Manns’ con- 
ducting, no one of its beauties being missed, and only its unfortunate 
position at the end of the programme prevented its receiving the applause 
which it so richly deserved. The soloist was Sir Charles Hallé, who played 
Beethoven’s 3rd Concerto in © minor with familiar mastery, and later, two 
trifles by Schubert and Mendelssohn. Miss Liza Lehmann, in her most 
winning manner, once more invited her audience to “ listen to the voice 
of love,” and in reply to an encore after “ Les Perles d’Or,” again sang the 
praises of the ““Charmante Marguerite.” The Symphony was Mozart’s 
so-called “ Linz” in C, which had not been played since 1879. Why did 
Mr. Manns omit all the repeats save in the Minuet and Trio: we cannot 
think that at the Palace it was from a desire “to get it over,” and yet if 
this were not the reason what could it have been ? 


* * 
* 


By a strange coincidence all the instrumental works at last Saturday's 
Popular Concert were in the key of D. The programme opened with a fine 
performance of Schubert’s Quartet in D minor, led of course by Dr. 
Joachim ; then Mr. de Greef made his first appearance as the exponent of 
Mendelssohn’s “ Variations Sérieuses”’ in D minor. He is an impressive 
and masterly performer, with a particularly marked individuality of style. 
His technique is irreproachable, and his phrasing denotes intellectual grasp 
of a rare kind, the effects being “ mapped out,” so to speak, on the largest 
scale. Mr. de Greef’s success was all the more meritorious that it was 
achieved in spite of an instrument whose tone is best characterised 
as a series of grunts, snorts, and shrieks. The variations were 
followed by Bach’s Concerto in D minor for two violins, played at the 
Monday Concert of the 10th inst., and repeated “by desire.” We need 
not again enlarge on our appreciation of Madame Neruda and Herr 
Joachim’s eloquent reading of this work, and of the efficiency of Mdlle. 
Olga Neruda’s accompaniment. Beethoven’s Trio in D major, Op. 70, No, 
1, brought the concert to a close. Mr. de Greef’s tremolos in the slow 
movement of the trio were managed with remarkable skill, adding much to 
the awe-inspiring character of the movement. Beyond all question he is a 
great artist, and the audience unanimously acknowledged him as such. 
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Madame Bertha Moore sang and Miss Mary Carmichael accompanied. We 
do not consider the vocalist’s selection was happy. ‘One morning, oh! so 
early ”’ is a very commonplace song by Goring Thomas, a writer who rarely 
descends from a higher plane; Raff’s exquisite “Serenade” unfortunately 
displayed too clearly the weaknesses of her style and method, and—worse 
by far—Chopin’s Mazurka in B flat, Op. 7, No. 1, graceful and acceptable in 
the form Chopin left it to us, was distorted into a miserable specimen of a 
song with French words. May we never hear Chopin’s (?) “ Coquette” 
again! If the result can ever justify the means this is not one of the happy 
_ occasions. The hall was crowded beyond its seating capabilities by an un- 
usually enthusiastic audience. 
* * 
* 


The opening quartet of last Monday’s Popular Concert was Beethoven’s 
in E Minor, Op. 59, No. 2, played on the whole in impressively artistic 
fashion by the usual performers. The first movement was taken somewhat 
quietly—for an allegro, that is to say—and the adagio seemed to 
suffer from the lack of contrast. But its divine beauty remained as fresh 
and wonderful as ever, and the audience listened with bated breath to the 
glorious phrases. The last movement was given with all necessary 
crispness and whimsical point. M. Arthur de Greef was heard 
in Saint-Saéns’ Variations on an air from Gluck’s “ Alceste,” 
wherein his splendid technique was fully manifest. He found 
fuller scope for his emotional qualities, however, in Chopin’s Scherzo, 
Op. 31, a work which allows its interpreter considerable latitude. 
It is therefore possible to say that although the Belgian artist’s reading 
was rather spasmodic, the rubati very much emphasized, and the whole per- 
formance somewhat showy, it was nevertheless the reading of a great artist. 
An encore followed, of course—for the encore is becoming an acknowledged 
institution at the Pops. M. ce Greef gave in response the so-called 
* Minute” valse of Chopin in D flat, which floated and rippled from 
the player’s fingers. Beethoven’s Sonata in G, Op. 30, No. 3, played 
with consummate ease by Dr. Joachim and M. de Greef, was the concluding 
item of the concert, the two artists having also joined in an admirable per- 
formance of Spohr’s Barcarolle and Scherzo for Violin with pianoforte 
accompaniment. Mr. Herbert Thorndike was the vocalist, and introduced 
a charming setting by Alfred Cellier of the Laureate’s exquisite poem, 
* Crossing the Bar.” This, as well as his other songs, were given with 
great truth and delicacy both of voice and style. Miss Mary Carmichael 


accompanied. 
+ 


To the ranks of rising composers from whom much may be expected must 
now be added Mr. Gilbert R. Betjemann, son of the well-known violinist. 
His claim to this distinction was made good on Monday at the third concert 
of the Highbury Philharmonic Society by means of a ballad for chorus and 
orchestra, ‘“‘The Song of the Western Men,” wherein the Rev. R. 8. 
Hawker sets forth in vigorous verse how “ twenty thousand Cornish men”’ 
marched to effect the liberation of Sir John Trelawny, one of the seven 
Bishops, or “ See the reason why.”” The form of the poem scarcely permits 
80 full a development as Mr. Betjemann’s themes seem to require, and the 
various sections strike one as rather short in consequence, but this 
apart, the musical setting is full of interest and charm. The themes 
are bold and definite, their harmonic treatment rich and varied, 
and they have a rhythmic backbone which is very refreshing in 
these “squirmy’” days. That Mr. Betjemann will, notwithstanding, 
regard the success of his bright and genial little work but as a 
stepping-stone to higher things may be sincerely hoped, if only for the sake 
of the latent power which, perhaps more than anything else, distinguishes 
his music, and which will certainly reveal itself in fuller measure as its 
possessor acquires the freedom which only incessant practice can bestow. 
A notable feature of the concert was the excellent performance by Mr. 
Betjemann pére of the beautiful “ Pibroch” of Dr. Mackenzie, who con- 
ducted. This being the first hearing of the work minus the glamour of 
Sarasate’s rendering, it was possible to estimate more correctly its intrinsic 
merits. That these appealed more forcibly than ever to the cultured hearer 
is sufficient proof that the eminent Spaniard’s aid is not indispensable. Mr. 
Betjemann is to be congratulated on his pluck in “ breaking the ice” for 
other players. Let us hope they will take the hint, remembering, how- 
ever, at the same time, that no tyro need apply. The programme included 
Mendelssohn’s “ Hymn of Praise” und “ Hebrides” overture, which were 
effectively given under the direction of Mr. Betjemann. Madame Bertha 
Moore, Miss Florence Monk, and Mr. Charles Banks were the vocalists. 








Frequenters of the concert-room of Alexandra House are accustomed to 
performances of considerable merit, but it is doubtful whether on any 
recent occasion so high a level of all-round excellence has been reached by 
the Royal College pupils as on Thursday last, the 20th inst., when the last 
concert of the present term took place. The programme had, as its principal 
items, Wagner’s “ A Faust Overture” and Mendelssohn’s “ Scotch” Sym- 
phony, and their performance, if leaving something to be desired on the 
score of precision, was remarkable for fire and spirit and attention to light 
and shade. To the vivifying influence of Professor Henry Holmes’s obvious 
enthusiasm for his duties as conductor must this happy result be largely 
attributed. Nervousness threatened to interfere with Miss Isabella 
Donkersley’s playing of the solo in Bach’s Concerto in A minor for violin 
and orchestra. However, after a brief struggle the young lady (whom, by 
the by, we, a fortnight ago, by a slip of the pen, described as a pianist) got 
the better of her tormentor and played with purity of style, neatness of 
technique, and praiseworthy steadiness. Mies Donkersley was much applauded, 
and similar manifestations of approval were justly evoked by Miss Ethel 
Sharpe, who performed the pianoforte part in Schumann's Concertstiick in 
G major (Op. 92) with musicianly ease and confidence. It only remains 
to add that Miss Ethel Webster sang Mendelssohn’s “ Infelice,” and Mr. 
C. J. Magrath “Oh, how I shell triumph,” from Mozart’s “Il Seraglio,” 
in their best manner. The last named, a most diverting example of the 
humorous in music, brought the geniality of the evening to a climax by 


convulsing all with laughter. iia 


At Princes’ Hall on Tuesday Miss Agnes Zimmermann gave a pianoforte 
recital, which was eminently gratifying to the talented lady's numerous 
admirers. A most refined and delicate reading of Beethoven’s Sonata, 
No. 3, was succeeded by several works of the quaint last-generation-school. 
Miss Zimmermann is almost alone in the performance of these delicate 
compositions, which she renders with the minute detail of a miniature 
painter. In Chopin’s B flat minor Concerto the concert-giver proved that 
she was “up to date” in comparatively modern works, the first and last 
movements being full of fire and graphic energy. A peculiar comfort 
is enjoyed by Miss Zimmermann’s listeners ; they feel that she will never 
forget her music, or cause them to gasp at the possibility of a break-down. 
And this is very delightful. 


* * 

The concert given by Miss Caroline Holland at the Westminster Town 
Hall in aid of “ the special effort of the Church of England to teach the 
children of the London poor” was unlike most charitable “ entertainments” 
—it was of distinct service to art. Miss Holland produced for the first time 
in England the Oratorio—we should prefer to call it a Sacred Cantata— 
“ Franciscus,” by the young Flemish composer Edgar 'Tinel. The work 
has been very highly praised by the Belgian and French Press, 
and though the conditions under which it was heard on Thurs- 
day render it advisable to suspend final judgment (it was sung by an 
amateur choir—the elaborate orchestration being given on a piano, with the 
assistance of a harp and triangle!) we think it safe to speak of the oratorio 
as decidedly over-rated by our contemporaries. It is melodious and 
pleasing, and shows, in parts, considerable dramatic power, but it nowhere 
reaches the high level demanded by such a subject as the life and death 
of St. Francis of Assisi. The performance, all things considered, was re- 
markably good. Miss Holland, an excellent pianist, played the difficult 
accompaniments in a style that can only be described as masterly : the choir 
knew what it had to do, and did it as effectively as its numbers and the 
absence of a conductor permitted, and Mr. Packer, a tenor with a sympa- 
thetic voice, sang the part of Franciscus with much skill and taste. Mr. 
Packer should have a future before him. The names of the other soloists 
were not given. 


** 

There are some works which, though they may bear traces of the age in 
which they were written, seemed destined to immortality. Among such 
ranks Handel’s “ Israel in Egypt.” The performance of this oratorio, under 
Mr. J. Barnby’s direction at the Albert Hall on Wednesday evening last, 
drew a very large audience, and this is by no means surprising, seeing that, 
apart from the Handel Festivals, there is little, if any, opportunity of 
hearing the work. Mr. Barnby’s choir can do justive to the grand 
double choruses, and the singing on Wednesday was exceed- 
ingly fine, although in some of the choruses the sopranos, 
even taking into consideration that they were divided, were not 
quite up to their full strength, and in the “thick darknesses” the 
basses were not sans peur et sans reproche. The “ Hailstone’”’ chorus, regard- 
less of dramatic propriety, was repeated, and “'The Lord is a man of war,” 
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regardless of Handel’s intentions, was, as usual, sung by all the tenors and 


basses. The Albert Hall may be too large for solo voices to produce the 


' requisite effect, and it might be reasonable or justifiable to double the 


voice parts—anyhow better than turning it into achorus. The vocalists 
were Miss Anna Williams, Mrs. Brereton, Mdme. Patey, and Mr. Iver 
McKay, and they all sang well. Mr, W. Hodge presided at the organ. 

* *& 


At Princes’ Hall on Wednesday a Chamber Concert was given by Mr. 
Stephen Kemp, the great feature of which was the first performance of a 
MS. Sonata for pianoforte and violin by the late Professor Sir G. A. Mac- 
farren. The work is pre-eminently tuneful and its general character 
flowing and graceful. The part-writing of the first and last move- 
ments is scholarly, and the middle (slow) movement is throughout 
charming. The concert-giver was scarcely satisfactory in Chopin’s 
beautiful Fantasia in F minor, op. 90; his reading being deficient in 
dignity, and his rubatos apparently accidental rather than thought out 
with regard to poetic significance. In shorter pieces by Henselt, W. S 
Bennett, Grieg, and Liszt he was more successful. Miss Annie Marriott 
was the vocalist, and by her singing of Otto Lessman’s “Du rothe Rose 
auf Griiner Heid’’ and Sullivan’s “The Lady of the Lake” (“ Kenil- 
worth ’’) gave evident pleasure to her audience. Mr. Whitehouse obtained 
immense applause for his splendid playing of Boccherini’s violoncello 
Sonata in A, No. 6, the accompaniment of which was sympathetically 
rendered by Mr. Pettitt. Dvérdk’s noble Trio in B flat, Op. 21, which 
concluded the concert, was played with much fire, and carefully phrased 
by Mr. Kemp, Mlle. Gabrielle Vaillant, and Mr. Whitehouse. 

* * 
* 

A noteworthy feature in the concert given at Princes’ Hall last Saturday 
afternoon by the Misses Frederika B. Taylor and Teresa Aungier was Mrs. 
Christiana Thompson’s setting of Tennyson’s poem, “ The Throstle,”’ which 
proved to be a work altogether superior, both in aim and achievement, to 
the ordinary run of such compositions—fresh, tuneful, unaffected music, 
reflecting with remarkable fidelity the various phases of mood and thought 
in the Laureate’s poem. It had a very sympathetic interpreter in Miss 
Taylor, who in this, as in the other vocal pieces contributed by her, proved 
herself a genuine artist. Miss Aungier, her associate in the concert, 
possesses a well-cultivated contralto voice of agreeable quality, which would 
be still more effective with the addition of a little more animation, and was 
heard with pleasure in a selection of songs and in a duet from “ Marta.” 
Various pianoforte pieces were tastefully rendered by Miss Gertrude Ward, 
and Count Giuseppe Contin played the violin with considerable refinement 
of style. The other performers were Senor Guetary and Mr. Henry Ward- 
The latter is a bass singer of merit. He sang, however, a long familiar 
drinking song with the half-deprecatory air of one who had just donned the 
blue ribbon. 

*¢ 

Mr. Frank Butler, the Hon. Sec. of the recently-formed Lyric Club Orches- 
tral Society, and Mr. Randegger, its conductor, are to be congratulated on 
the high standard of efficiency which marked the performance of the orches- 
tral pieces at the Lyric Club soirée on the 20th inst. In Mendelssohn’s 
“ Ruy Blas” Overture and Bizet’s Suite d’ Orchestre (“ Carmen ’”’) the balance 
of tone was admirably maintained, and both works were rendered with 
all needful fire and precision. Some excellent vocalists also assisted 
in carrying out a capital programme. Miss Damian sang Meyerbeer’s 
“ Nobil Signor,’’ Miss and Mr. J. Robertson the charming madrigal from 
Gounod's ‘‘ Roméo et Juliette,” Miss Robertson, Miss Liza Lehmann, and 
Miss Damian a buffo trio from the “Matrimonio Segreto,” and Miss 
Robertson, Miss Damian, Mr. Ben Davis, and Mr. Alec Marsh the immortal 
quartet from “ Rigoletto.”’ 

. 

On Saturday last a Festival Concert was given by the London Sunday 
School Choir, under the conductorship of Mr. Luther Hinton. The pro- 
gramme was so arranged as to display both the merits and defects of the 
large choir, which numbered some 1,400 voices. Technically there was 
little to desire, the various choruses being given with great spirit and pre- 
cision ; indeed, was in the composition of the choir, the 
male voices being too few. ‘The solo vocalists were Miss Alice Gomez and 
Miss Kate Cove, who were warmly received, while an even more enthusiastic 
reception was accorded to Mr. Arthur Payne, who played the Andante and 
Finale from Mendelssohn's violin concerto. 

** 
* 

On Monday last Miss Murray Clarke and Mr. Campbell Clarke gave, at 

the Steinway Hall, a humorous dramatic and musical recital. Both lady 


the only defect, 





and gentleman were eminently successful in their recitations, which 


included pieces by Clifford Harrison, Will Carleton, and Gilbert. The 
vocalists were Miss Jessie Spence, Mdlle. Noemi Lorenzi, and Mr. Avon 
Saxon, whose songs were deservedly appreciated. Signor Carlo Ducci, 
besides accompanying, played several solos in his usual efficient and 
fluent manner. 
*° 

The last Popular Concert of the season was given very successfully in 
the Lyric Hall, Ealing, on Saturday last, under Mr. Harold Savery’s able 
conductorship. The vocalists were Mrs. Dyke, Mr. Ralph Dawes, and Mr. 
Herbert Thorndike, who all did their work admirably, while Mr. Albert 
Fox (piano), Mr. 8. Dodwell (cornet), and Herr Louis Schneider (violin) 
added not alittle to the evening’s interest. ‘The hall was crowded. 





PROVINCIAL. 
SSaenennee caine” 
(*ROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS. ) 


BrrmincHam, Marcu 24.—The success achieved by Madame Backer- 
Gréndahl at Mr. Stockley’s Orchestral Concert induced Messrs. Stockley 
and Sabin to prevail on the gifted Norwegian pianist to give a pianoforte 
recital, which came off at the Masonic Hall with brilliant éclat. We can 
only endorse our former favourable opinion in placing Madame Gréndahl 
in the foremost rank of modern pianists, not only on account of her superb 
technique and remarkable touch, but, principally, on account of a certain 
degree of individuality which only players of her calibre possess. Her 
choice of pieces was calculated to show to advantage her remarkable gifts, 
but she excelled more especially in pieces by Grieg, and in two studies of 
her own composition, which she played with delightfully poetic conception. 
A piece which aroused the enthusiasm of the fashionable audience was 
Ole Olsen’s “ Fanitull,”’ a fanciful, weird, but exciting dance, which had to 
be repeated. The programme also included some excerpts from Chopin, 
Schumann, and Mendelssohn. Mr. Hamish MacCunn is coming down on 
Thursday to conduct his own cantata, “The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
which will be given by the Birmingham Festival Choral Society at their 
last subscription concert. The principals at this concert are Madame 
Dotti, Miss Dews, Mr. Henry Piercy, and Mr. Andrew Black. The second 
part will be devoted to the first and second part of the “ Creation.” 


Lereps, Marcu 25.—The Leeds Philharmonic ended its season on 
Wednesday, the 19th, with an excellent performance of Dvérak’s “ Spectre’s 
Bride,’’ followed by MacCunn’s “ Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ The chorus 
did well in both works, but showed more familiarity with Dvérdk’s work, 
having given it only a few seasons back. The charming melody and rich 
and varied orchestration in this very powerful composition made a deep 
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impression, and it was unfortunate for the young Scottish composer that 
his music was heard after it, for the fact that these two works are on very 
similar lines only served to display the crudity of workmanship 
and absence of refined melody which characterise “'The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel.” Mr. MacCunn has plenty of vigour and directness, but he 
seems to us to lack not only experience but also erudition, and we trust that 
the success he has already met will not make him look upon further study of 
the technicalities of his art as an unnecessary and embarrassing drudgery. 
The principals were Miss Fillunger, who sang very artistically, but hardly 
did herself complete justice; Miss Dews, whose small part in the “ Lay” 
was pleasantly and unaffectedly rendered ; Messrs. Iver Mackay and Andrew 
Black, both of whom acquitted themselves with distinction ; Mr. Black, who,we 
believe, made on this occasion his first appearance in Leeds, being especially 
successful. Mr. Alfred Broughton conducted, and the excellent perform- 
ance of the orchestra, more particularly in “The Spectre’s Bride,” as well 
of the chorus, which sang with much spirit, must be placed largely to his 
credit. It is true that the soloists were occasionally somewhat overpowered 
by the band, but this is a mistake difficult to avoid in the case of music as 
“ luxuriantly” orchestrated as Dvérik’s. 


Bristot.—Monday’s Popular Concert was the most enjoyable of the 
three of the new series which have been given. Two charming works 
were embraced in the scheme, namely, Sterndale Bennett’s lovely 
“ Naiades” overture, and Schubert’s unfinished symphony, both being 
well performed and greatly enjoyed by the audience. The “popular” 
works were the Hungarian March from Berlioz’ “Faust,” Rossini’s 
“William Tell” overture, and selections from Sullivan’s “The 
Pirates of Penzance.” So demonstrative was the applause that fol- 
lowed the rendering of Rossini’s descriptive piece that Mr. Riseley for 
the first time for many years relaxed his rule of “ no encores,” and had the 
last movement repeated to the delight and greatly to the astonishment of 
all, Mr. W. Ellis played “The Lost Chord” as a cornet solo with accom- 
paniment by band and organ, at which instrument Mr. Fulford presided. 
Madame Dotti, the lady vocalist, achieved immense success, her singing of 
Mozart’s ‘Dove Sono,” a charming Elegie of Massenet, and Arditi’s valse 
song “ L’Ardita” being delightful. Mr. A. Wetten, a tenor with a pleasing 








voice and style, contributed Pinsuti’s “The Last Watch” and Wallace’s 
“‘ Let me like a Soldier Fall,’ and was recalled after each. 


NorrineHam.—The performance of “Elijah” at the Albert Hall on 
Wednesday (19th inst.) drew a large audience, this being the last of the 
present series of subscription concerts given by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society. The soloists were Miss Macintyre, Mdme. Belle Cole, Mr. Hol- 
berry Haggard, and Mr. W. H. Brereton, while Miss Honeybone, Miss 
Kernan, Mr. Gearing, and Mr. Arthur Johnson gave assistance in the two 
quartetts. Miss Macintyre’s beautiful voice and fine interpretation of the 
soprano music won for her a great success, and Mdme. Belle Cole as 
Jezebel would have been perfection, but that her rendering of “ Woe unto 
them ’’ was marred at the close by a tendency towards coarseness. Mr. Hagyard 
deserves praise for his conscientious singing, but Mr. Brereton has been heard 
to greater advantage on former occasions: the part of the Prophet is too 
heavy for him. The trio, “ Lift thine eyes,” was beautifully sung, and as 
the audience insisted on hearing it again, for once an encore was allowed. 
The chorus was admirable, and it is difficult to single out where all was so 
good, but “ He watching over Israel” deserves mention for the delicacy 
and finish with which it was given. The highest praise is due to Mr. John 
Adcock both as conductor and chorusmaster. The band was good under the 
leadership of Mr. Ward, of Birmingham, and Mr. George Essex was the 
organist. ‘Taken as a whole, the performance was an exceptionally fine 
one, bringing to a close what has been musically speaking a highly success- 
ful season. 


MAncHESTER.—The programme for the “ Gentlemen's” drawing room 
concert on the 18th inst. consisted of Wieniawski’s “ Legende,” admirably 
played by Lady Hallé, Beethoven’s Septett in E flat, and Mozart’s Piano- 
forte Quintett in the same key, with Sir Charles Hallé as pianist. Both 
concerted works are of that pleasing character which appeals most readily 
to a mixed audience, and the performances were received with great cor- 
diality. On the 19th inst. the Vocal Society completed the twenty-third 
season of their concerts. Leonards Leo’s “ Dixit Dominus,” Cooke’s 
“ Hohenlinden,’’ Benet’s madrigal “ Flow O my tears,’ and Gounod’s 
“ Gallia” were the principal items, and they were rendered in a manner 
worthily sustaining the reputation attained by this excellent society. 
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Mr. W. WANDESFORDE, 
RocuestER House, Brook GREEN, 
LONDON, 





TENORS. 


Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 


All communications to be addressed to 


40, Finc HLEY Roap, Sr. Joun’s Woop, N.W. 








Ghanaiied EDWARD SCOVEL, 
Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio, 
Address F. A. Scuwas, Agent, 
11, East 27rn Sr., New York Ciry. 


Mr. HOLBERRY HAGYARD, aa 


Principal Tenor Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
‘or Concerts and At Homes, 


Address~TRinity CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 











Miss FREDA MARSDEN, 
Solo Violinist, 


7, CoLossruM TERRACE, 
ALBANY STREET, Lonpon, N.W. 





PIANOFORTE. 


Madame de LLANA 


(Diplomé and Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservatoire) 
is open to accept engagements for Concerts and “At 
omes”’ and a limited number of lessons. Address 


25, GROVE GARDENS, Hanover Gare, N.W. 


TEACHERS. 


Mr. HAYDEN G. BAILEY, 
Ressmmnndon » his teacher, Mr. H hel, 
Gives Lessons in Singing. 


31, BEDFORD GARDENS, CAMPDEN HI, W. 


























Madame GEORGINA BURNS and 
Mr. LESLIE CROTTY, 
Address—27, Bripcgk AVENUE, HAMMERSMITH. 


The FRASER QUINTET. 
Misses Violet (Vocalist), Ida and Ethel (Pianist, Violon- 
cello, = Viola), Mabel and Stella ( iolinists), play 
uartets, Solos, Duets, Two Pianofortes, &c. 
For + teen for Concerts, ‘‘ At Homes,’’ Dinner 
and Garden Parties 





121, ADELAIDE Roan, N.W. 





Mr. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 


Telegraphic Address : 
“ Heatey’s Agency,” LONDON. 





Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano), 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, 
Address to Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Strezt, W. 





Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano), 
Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &c., 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick STREET, W. 





Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto), 
Oratorio and Concert, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W, 





Miss FALCONAR (Contralto), 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, Opprpans Roap, Primrose Huu, N.W., 
or Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick STREET, W. 





Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor), 
28, Beusize Roan, N.W., 


or, Sole som W. B. Heavey, 
10a, Warwick STREET, W. 





r. HERBERT E. THORNDIKE 


(BARITONE), 
Concerts and Oratorio, 


Business Manager; W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 





Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo ‘Vinst.), 
Concerts, At Homes, &., 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, Recent Street, W. 





b Pd of PORTRAITS that have appeared 
IN THE 
MUSICAL WORLD. 
May 4. Edward Grieg. 


May 11. Carl Rosa. 
May 18, F. H. Cowen. 


y Senor mee 
June Frederic Cliff 
June Prof. ecbemer’ s “ An Idyl.” 
June Fraulein Hermine Spies. 
June Signorina Te ‘ua. 
June Madame Marcella Sembrich. 
July Madame Backer Gréndhal, 


. Sir John Stainer. 
Madame Lillian Nordica. 
. M. Jean de Reszke, 


. Joseph Hollman. 

Madame Sarah Bernhardt, 
. Frau Amalie Materna. 
Aug. 31. Herr Van Dyck. 

Sept. 7. M. Johannes Wolff. 

Sept. 14. Madame Patey. 

Sept. 21. Mr. Arthur Oswald. 

Sept. 28. on Bayreuth Conductors, 
Oct. 5. Miss Rosalind F. Ellicott. 
Oct. 12. Dr, A. C. Mackenzie. 
Oct. 19. Dr. Bernhard Scholz. 


a 

e 
oe © “< 
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Oct. 26. Madame Patti-Nicolini. 
Nov. 2. Johannes Brabms. 
Nov. 9. Professor Villiers Stanford. 
Nov. 16. Arrigo Boito. 
Noy. 23. Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 
Nov. 30. Miss Marianne Eissler. 
Dec. 7. Madame Trebelli. 
Dec. 14. Mr. J. H. Bonawitz. 
Dec, 21. Robert Bro . 
Dec. 28. Miss Grace Damian. 
Jan, 4 - he see Re oe 
Jan. 11. Mr. Frederi q 
Jan. 18. adame nag 
ce 7 
As 
. > 
15. 


Miss Caroline Geisler-Schubert. 
Feb. 22, Browning's “Strafford.” 

1. Mr. Leslie Crotty. 

8. Miss Marguerite Hall. 


The chaen sakes Setaieed atlas accompanying issue 
the paper Post Free 34d, per copy. 
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ASCHERBERG 








SOSCSSSSSSSOSSSSSSHSHSHSSSSHSHSSSSSSSSSSOOOSOSOD 


"I only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 
unbounded esteem. 














Respectfully, 
VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.” 




















ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
46, BERNERS STREET, W. 
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From the following scene, together with 
the fact of his NEVER ONCE USING THE WORD 


IN ALL HIS WORKS, is it to be inferred that 
Shakespeare was unacquainted with “SOAP”? 


MACBETH, Act V., Scene 1—New Reading. 


hi a, 
PARAL natn 7 
4 )> 
. —- 




















Lady Macbeth—What, will these hands ne’er be clean? 


STIS 
Gentlewoman.—Ay, Madam. Here, for a shill fg, is a \sovereign remedy, fragrant of “all the perfumes of 


itis.” PRARS SOAP. nc 


uel Yusew” 
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